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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Nature  can  minister  to  mental  pain, 
Can  medicine  with  scenes  the  disorder'd  mind, 
Can  'rase  the  wrinkles  care's  rough  style  has  made, 
There's  no  physician  like  Dame  Nature  yet." 

Proud. 

Yetta  became  ill,  and  Dr.  Arbwith  had  to 
be  sent  for.  Mrs.  Graham  had  a  little 
satisfaction  in  feeling  that  even  before  the 
illness  pronounced  itself,  she  had  thought 
of  the  expediency  of  sending  for  a  doctor. 
Dr.  Arbwith  was  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  serious  the  matter;  he  thought 
that  when  Miss  Graham  was  able  to  travel 
she  should  go  away  for  change  of  air.     He 
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would  recommend  the  seaside.  True,  Fal- 
doon  was  not  far  from  the  sea,  but  he 
would  advise  a  residence  of  some  weeks 
on  the  east  coast,  it  was  more  bracing. 
One  thing  was  above  all  necessary,  that 
Miss  Graham  should  be  amused  and  inte- 
rested ;  he  had  no  doubt  that  her  anxiety 
and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  eyesight 
had  conduced  to  her  present  indisposition. 
This  may  have  been  Dr.  Arbwith's  in- 
variable prescription,  but  whether  or  not, 
Mrs.  Graham  scarcely  took  the  best  means 
of  following  the  doctor's  orders.  When 
Sir  John  heard  of  Yelfcta's  illness  he 
came  at  once  to  Faldoon,  notwithstanding 
his  assurance  that  he  would  stay  away 
until  he  was  sent  for,  and  made  most 
kind  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Graham  as  to 
her  daughter's  condition.  Mrs.  Graham, 
possibly  thinking  she  was  carrying  out 
the  doctor's  orders,  and  at  the  same  time 
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bringfinof  about  the  reconciliation  she  so 
much  desired,  would  go  to  Yetta's  room 
immediately  after  Sir  John's  visit,  and 
take  her  the  beautiful  flowers  he  had 
brought,  and  talk  to  her  about  Sir  John's 
kindness  and  anxiety  for  her.  As  this 
occurred  every  day,  Yetta  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  forgetting  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  her  illness,  and  which 
she  thought  would  keep  her  ill.  Her 
mother's  prolix  encomiums  upon  Sir  John's 
goodness  and  courtesy  were  undertaken 
with  the  very  best  intention,  that  of  keep- 
ing Yetta's  thoughts  from  dwelling  on 
painful  subjects — but  they  failed  of  their 
effect.  The  next  subject,  that  of  leaving 
home,  had  to  be  approached  cautiously,  as 
since  her  accident  Yetta  had  always  been 
most  unwilling  to  comply  with  her  mother's 
wish  in  this  respect. 

One    morning,    as    Mrs.    Graham    was 
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sitting  in  her  daughter's  room  after  break- 
fast, she  said, — 

"How  long  have  we  been  at  Faldoon 
now,  Yetta?" 

"  I  think  it  must  be  about  seven  months. 
I  have  been  blind  four  months  now.  It 
is  such  a  long  night  !  " 

"  Well,  it's  a  very  pretty  place,  and  is, 
I  daresay,  very  healthy,  but  it's  too 
relaxing.  I  like  a  more  bracing  climate 
myself." 

"We  have  had  a  very  hot  summer," 
Yetta  answered;  and  to  Mrs.  Graham's 
over-sensitive  conception  of  the  difficulty 
which  she  had  to  overcome,  she  felt  that 
Yetta  was  already  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  project.  She  went  on, 
however,— 

"  But  I  don't  think  that  it's  simply 
cold  that  is  bracing,  sea-air  is  more  so 
than    inland     breezes,    and    so    I    think 
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the  east  coast  is  more  bracing  than  the 
west." 

"  I  daresay  it  may  be,"  said  Yetta,  and 
her  mother  felt  she  had  gained  a  point. 

"  I  often  think,"  she  went  on,  giving 
herself  credit  for  the  ingenuity  with  which 
she  approached  the  subject,  "that  it  is 
curious  that  the  railways  are  not  more 
taken  advantage  of." 

"  Do  you  mean  cheated?"  asked  Yetta; 
for  she  began  to  suspect  that  a  good  deal 
of  this  conversation  was  a  preliminary  to 
something  more  important,  and  she  rather 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  exciting  her 
mother's  sense  of  annoyance  by  seeming 
to  misunderstand  her. 

"  Of  course  not,  Yetta,  but  I  daresay 
they  are  often  cheated,  for  I  remember 
once  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  a  man 
who  I  am  quite  certain  had  not  a  first- 
class  ticket." 
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"  How  shocking,"  said  Yetta;  and  Mrs. 

Graham  stopped,  not  feeling  certain  that 

- 

Yetta  was  not  laughing  at  her. 

After  a  pause  she  went  on, — 

"  No,  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  facilities 
they  afford  to  those  who  wish  to  travel, 
and  yet  how  few  people  know  anything 
of  their  country,  and  go  away  to  Switzer- 
land, though  I  believe  Scotland  is  quite  as 
fine." 

"  But  is  not  that  due,  mamma,  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  you  mention  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  so,"  Mrs.  Graham  an- 
swered, feeling  that  it  was  not  incumbent 
upon  her  to  be  logical ;  "  but  what  I  was 
thinking  was  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  We  have  been  some  seven 
months  in  Scotland,  and  we  haven't  seen 
the  Trossachs,  and  all  those  beautiful  places 
Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  about." 
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"  And  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall  see  any 
of  them,"  said  Yetta  sadly. 

"  I  hope  you  will,  Yetta ;  but  still,  you 
know,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  say  you 
have  been  through  the  Trossachs  and  up 
the  Caledonian  Canal." 

"  It  would,  of  course,  be  something 
to  say.  If  one  went  for  the  sake  of 
saying  it,  it  would  be  better  to  stay  at 
home." 

Mrs.  Graham  again  felt  that  Yetta  was 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her 
project,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  in 
doubt  how  to  proceed.  Yetta  relieved  her 
by  saying  — 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  away  from  home, 
mamma?  " 

"Not  for  myself,  Yetta;  but  the  change 
would  do  you  good.  You  haven't  any 
appetite,  and  Dr.  Arbwith  says  it  would 
do    you    good,    and    I'm    a   great    person 
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for  doing  as  the  doctor  tells  me,  when  lie 
is  called  in.  Indeed,  it's  a  kind  of  insult 
to  a  medical  man  to  ask  his  opinion  and 
not  to  follow  his  advice,  and  I  think  a 
change  would  do  me  good,  too  ;  I've  had 
some  headaches  recently,  and  I  daresay  it's 
just  the  damp;  for  it  is  damp,  you  must 
confess  that,  Yetta." 

And  Mrs.  Graham  ceased,  after  speaking 
more  rapidly  than  usual,  for  she  was  most 
anxious  to  accumulate  the  whole  of  the 
arguments  before  Yetta  could  object,  and 
consequently  she  was  a  little  out  of 
breath. 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said 
Yetta. 

Mrs.  Graham  sat  quite  still.  She  felt  a 
kind  of  disappointment  at  her  easy  success. 
She  had  put  forth  tremendous  efforts  to 
effect  something  which  was  ready  to 
effect  itself.     She  had  anticipated   opposi- 
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tion,  and  found  only  ready  acquiescence. 
And  for  a  few  moments  she  was  too  much 
overcome  by  astonishment  to  speak. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  about  your  head- 
aches, mamma,"  said  Yetta  ;  "  you  never 
told  me  anything  of  them,  and  you  won't 
think  of  yourself,  and  I  can't  see  whether 
you  look  well  or  ill." 

"  Oh,  the  headaches  are  nothing,  Yetta. 
But  I'm  very  glad  you  consent  to  go.  I 
thought  you  would  be  averse  to  leaving 
Faldoon." 

"  Oh,  no !  nothing  would  please  me 
more  now,"  said  Yetta,  with  a  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  last  word,  which  Mrs. 
Graham  caught,  but  was  unable  to  in- 
terpret. 

"  Then,  Yetta,  we  will  prepare  to  start 
at  once,  when  you  are  better.  Dr.  Arb- 
with  said  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  when- 
ever you  were  able  to  travel." 
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"  But  what  would  Bernard  do  ?  I  don't 
think  uncle  would  let  him  go  with  us, 
and  our  leaving  Faldoon  would  be  an 
excellent  excuse  for  insisting  on  his 
returning  home.,, 

"  Well,  we  will  let  him  go  home,  on 
condition  that  they  allow  him  to  come 
back  at  Christmas.  We  shall  be  back  at 
Faldoon  by  that  time." 

"  But  where  do  you  think  of  going, 
mamma  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  thought  about  that.  I 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  get  you  to 
consent  to  go  before  I  made  any  plans." 

"  Did  you  think  me  so  obstinate  ?  " 

And  so  the  conversation  terminated. 
Yetta  was  glad  to  do  anything  which 
would  help  her  to  forget  all  that  horrible, 
recent  past ;  which  would  make  her  think 
of  other  places  than  the  hill-side  where 
she  had  lost  her  sight,   and   where  he  had 
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found  her,  of  the  glen  by  the  bridge, 
where  they  had  met,  of  that  window  in 
the  library  at  Kinskerth,  where  she  had 
placed  a  bar  between  herself  and  happi- 
ness, and  of  that  drive  when  the  beautiful 
past  had  been  blasted,  when  she  had  lost 
her  faith  in  all,  her  hope  in  everything ; 
anything  was  better  than  this  life,  she 
thought,  any  change  was  better  than 
this  growing  sense  of  desolation.  For  as 
she  became  half  convinced  that  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  Sir  John's  words 
— he  had  said  he  could  prove  them — she 
became  aware  of  her  own  injustice  to  him, 
of  the  harsh  words  she  had  spoken,  of  the 
harsh  feelings  which  had  been  in  her,  and 
she  felt  herself  wrong  to  repay  love, 
however  coarse  it  was,  with  such  words, 
such  hatred.  She  felt  that  it  was  all 
wrong,  and  that  if  it  should  be  proved  that 
his  words  were  true,  she  would  be  bound 
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to  love  Sir  John,  and  she  felt  that  then 
the  task  would  be  harder  than  before. 
She  welcomed  any  change  under  these 
circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"It  is  not  love  that  steals  the  heart  from  love  : 
'lis  the  hard  world  and  its  perplexing  cares. 
Its  petrifying  selfishness,  its  pride, 
Its  low  ambition  and  its  paltry  aims." 

Caroline  Bowles. 

Bernard  Winn  was  not  so  well  pleased 
with  these  arrangements,  but  he  could  not 
say  anything,  for  he  felt  that  after  having 
stayed  so  long  at  Faldoon  it  would  be 
very  improper  of  him  to  object  to  any 
arrangement  which  his  aunt  and  cousin 
made,  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  equally  agreeable  to  him.  But  he 
went  out  for  a  walk  on  the  terrace,  and 
when  the  terrier  jumped  about  him,  he 
took  no   notice  of   it,  and    when    he   ran 
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between  his  legs  and  threw  him  down,  he 
made  nse  of  some  expressions  which  it  was 
perhaps  just  as  well  that  James  Milligan 
did  not  hear.  He  persuaded  himself  that 
his  wish  to  continue  his  stay  at  Faldoon 
was  not  entirely  selfish,  for  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  duty  to  perform  which  could  only 
be  performed  there,  and  if  it  was  to  be 
performed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done  at 
once.  Bat  it  was  just  upon  this  last  point 
that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  ;  he 
was  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  really  was 
his  duty  to  move  in  the  matter,  still  this 
dubiety  did  not  prevent  his  flattering  him- 
self that  his  desire  to  stay  where  he  was 
was  not  entirely  the  selfish  feeling  which 
in  his  more  generous  moments  he  accused 
it  of  being.  But  even  when  he  admitted 
the  selfishness,  he  gloried  in  it ;  and  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  terrace  after  his 
aunt  had  told  him  of  Yetta's  acquiescence 
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in  the  projected  home-leaving,  he  muttered 
to  himself  in  a  very  fine  frenzy, — 

"  I  wonder  who  wouldn't  be  selfish  in 
my  position  ?  Here  I  have  just  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  beautiful  girl ;  and  I  like 
her,  yes,  hang  it,  I  like  her,  although  she 
is  only  a  governess,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  my  aunt's  coachman  ;  and  I 
niio-ht  be  of  use  to  her,  and  here  I  have  to 
go  away,  and  my  aunt  says  I'm  to  return 
at  Christmas  !  very  likely  come  here  when 
she  may  have  got  a  situation,  and  find 
nobody  to  talk  to  !  and  have  to  flirt  with 
Frances  for  want  of  anybody  better  !  No, 
not  if  I'm  aware  of  it.  I'd  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, or  wherever  Miss  Gower  may  have 
got  a  situation — it's  a  deuced  shame  that 
such  a  girl  should  have  to  be  a  governess. 
But  aunt  says  Yetta  wants  a  change. 
Now  I  wonder  what  I  should  do.  I  don't 
suppose  she  cares  for  him.     It's  all   duty, 
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and  aunt's  doing.  I  daresay  they  will  ask 
me  to  stay  at  Kinskerth,  when  aunt  and 
Yetta  go  away.     And  I  can't  do  that.     It 

would  be  so  d d  mean  to  live  there, 

and — .  Besides,  I  wouldn't  accept  a 
favour  from  Sir  John  if  I  were  paid  for 
it." 

This  somewhat  incoherent  reverie  came 
to  an  end,  and  when  he  went  indoors  he 
met  Yetta  coming  downstairs  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  been  ill. 

He  led  her  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
when  she  was  seated,  Yetta  asked, — 

"  Shall  you  be  sorry  to  leave  Faldoon, 
Bernard  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  Yetta.  I  never 
enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  my  life.  It 
has  been  awfully  jolly." 

"  But  I  don't  think  you  will  care  so 
much  now  as  you  would  a  month  a^o, 
Bernard." 
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"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Bernard,  colouring 
and  looking  uncomfortable. 

"  You  seem  to  work  harder  in  the 
mornings  now  than  you  did  then,  and 
you  never  go  to  Kinskerth.  How  long  is 
it  since  you  have  been  there  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I've  been 
there  for  a  fortnight. " 

"  A  whole  fortnight  ?  "  said  Yetta. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  the  good  of  going  so 
often,"  said  Bernard,  "and  although  I 
don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,  Yetta,  I 
don't  think  so  highly  of  Sir  John  as  I  did. 
He's  very  plucky,  and  he's  a  good  shot,  and 
plays  a  first-rate  game  at  billiards,  and 
I  daresay  he  talks  well  enough.     But — " 

"  But  you  mustn't  say  these  things 
about  Sir  John  to  me,  Bernard,"  said 
Yetta  gently ;  and  so  Bernard's  purpose 
was  frustrated.  He  stood  still,  uncertain 
what  to  do. 

vol.  in.  c 
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"  But  did  you  always  go  to  Kinskerth  to 
see  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not.  But  look  here, 
Yetta.  How  long  do  you  mean  to  be 
away  at  this  seaside  place  ?  "  he  added, 
thinking  that  he  turned  the  conversation 
adroitly. 

"  I  don't  know,  Bernard,  but  we  shall 
be  back  before  Christmas,  and  you  must 
come  to  us  then,  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Yetta,  I  may  have  work 
to  do,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  implied 
that  the  work  might  be  of  no  little  impor- 
tance. Perhaps  he  was  thinking  that  it 
depended  on  Mary  Gower's  being  in  the 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  not. 

All  that  day  he  was  uneasy,  and  as  the 
afternoon  began  to  close  in  he  went  out, 
and  was  at  the  place  of  meeting  fully  half 
an  hour  before  the  time.  It  was  a  sharp, 
cold  night,  with  scudding  clouds  overhead, 
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and  a  wind  which  stripped  the  trees  of 
their  yellow  leaves,  and  drove  them  about, 
rustling  over  the  hard  earth.  He  had  to 
walk  up  and  down  to  keep  himself  warm. 
At  last  he  saw  Mary  Gower  coming 
through  the  thick  wood,  and  he  went 
towards  her. 

"  It's  so  good  of  you  to  come,"  he  said, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  her.  "  It's  a 
bitterly  cold  night." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  ;  "  but  it's  not  good 
of  me  to  come,  it's  good  of  you.  Have 
you  made  up  your  mind  ?  Do  you  advise 
me?" 

"  Well,  I  can't.  The  fact  is,  though  I 
believe  every  word  you  say,  other  people 
may  not.  He  said  so  himself,  and  he 
thinks  himself  secure.  You  see  he  never 
wrote  to  you,  and  nobody  ever  heard  him 
promise  to  marry  you." 

"  But  about  Miss  Graham.  You  said 
c  2 
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she  would  believe  me,  and  you  said  you 
knew  that  she  would  not  marry  him  if  she 
thought  he  had  promised  to  marry  another. 
I  should  like  to  punish  him,"  Mary  said, 
with  a  little  frown. 

<c  So  should  I,  and  if  the  days  of 
duelling  weren't  past,  I  would  call  him 
out,  that  I  would." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  Mary  said,  with 
pretty  terror,  "  you  frighten  me  !  " 

"  I  wouldn't  frighten  you  for  the  world. 
But  you  are  cold,"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  and  chafing  it  while  she 
smiled.  She  let  him  do  it,  for  he  was 
only  a  boy. 

"  Have  you  told  Miss  Graham  ?  "  she 
asked,  returning  to  the  subject. 

"  No,  I  began  to  tell  her  to-day,  but  she 
said  she  would  not  hear  anything  against 
him.  And  you  see  it  is  difficult.  Suppose 
I  told  her  all,  she  would  go  to  him  and  ask 
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him,  and  then  he  would  swear  it  was  a  lie  ; 
would  he  not  ?  " 

"  I  fear  he  would.  He  doesn't  love  me 
now,"  Mary  said  dolefully ;  and  at  that 
instant  Bernard  was  tempted  to  protest 
that  he  did ;  but  he  refrained,  and  went  on 
to  say, — 

"  Well,  he  would  cut  up  rough,  and  ask 
me  for  my  proofs,  and  then  you  know  I 
should  have  to  say  you  told  me,  and 
people  would  suspect  all  sorts  of  things. 
And  it  might  end  by  Yetta's  marrying  him 
after  all,  although  I'll  swear  she  doesn't 
love  him." 

"  Does  she  not  ? "  asked  Mary,  with 
some  surprise. 

"  No,  it's  some  idea  about  duty  and 
gratitude,  and  aunt's  wishes,  and  Sir 
John's  love,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
that  makes  her  do  it.  I  don't  believe 
Yetta  could  love  him.     But  do  you  know, 
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I  am  going  away,"  added  Bernard  dole- 
fully. 

"  Going  away  ?  "  she  echoed,  as  if  she 
were  a  little  sorry. 

"  Yes.  Aunt  and  Yetta  are  going  to 
the  seaside,  and  of  course  it  would  be 
absurd  my  staying  here  by  myself.  So 
I'm  going  home,  and  I  wonder  if  any  one 
will  be  sorry?  " 

"  I  shall  be  sorry,"  said  Mary,  looking 
down  at  the  hand  which  lay  in  his,  and 
round  which  his  fingers  tightened  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Shall  you  really  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  very  sorry.  You  are  the  only 
person  who  is  kind  to  me." 

To  hear  such  words  from  such  lips 
was  intoxicating,  and  Bernard  repeated 
earnestly, — 

"  I  wish  I  wasn't  going.  I'm  awfully 
sorry.     But  I'm  coming  back  at  Christmas 
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if  you  are  here  still,  and  if  you  are  gone 
away  I'll  come  and  see  you,  wherever  you 
are." 

66  Oh,  no,  you  won't !  You  will  forget 
me  before  Christmas-time.  Men  are  all 
alike." 

"  Men  are  not  all  alike,  if  you  mean  that 
I'm  like  Sir  John  Wardour.  I'm  not  a 
saint,  but  I'm  not  a  villain.  And  you  are 
sorry  that  I  am  going  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  sorry,"  whispered  Mary,  as 
if  she  were  going  to  cry ;  and  Bernard 
could  not  resist  putting  his  arm  round  her, 
and  softly  kissing  her  cheek. 

"  You  ought  not  to  do  that,"  she  said ; 
"  you  are  a  silly  boy,  and  I  am  silly  too." 

"  No,  you  are  not ;  you  are  as  good  as 
an  angel,  and  I  wouldn't  have  minded 
going  away  from  Faldoon  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you  ;  but  now  I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"  I  must  go  now,"   Mary  said,  looking 
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round  with  dismay  upon  the  darkness 
which  was  closing  in  upon  them. 

"I'll  go  down  the  hill  with  you." 

"  No,  I  shall  go  by  myself,  good- 
night." 

But  Bernard  was  not  content  with 
shaking  hands,  and  Mary  called  him  a 
silly  boy,  gave  him  a  little  pat  on  the 
cheek,  and  ran  down  the  hill. 

And  Bernard  stood  still  there  in  the 
darkness,  and  heard  the  sighing  of  the 
wind,  and  the  whispering  of  the  crisp, 
fallen  leaves,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
branches  above  his  head,  and  he  felt  very 
miserable  for  a  minute  or  two. 

All  that  evening  he  sat  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  Faldoon  withont  uttering  a  word, 
and  Yetta,  when  she  said  "  good-night  "  to 
him,  whispered, — 

"  I  think  you  care  more  for  Frances 
than  you  yourself  know." 
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And  he  answered  hotly, — 

"  No,  I  don't  care  anything  about  her. 
That  isn't  why  I  held  my  tongue." 

"  Why  was  it,  then  ?  "  asked  Yetta. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bernard  sulkily ; 
and  he  went  away  to  bed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  The  Bridegroom  sea 
Is  toying  with  the  shore,  his  wedded  bride ; 
And  in  the  fulness  of  his  marriage  joy 
He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells, 
Retires  apace  to  see  how  fair  she  looks 
Then,  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her." 

Alexander  Smith. 

"  Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  had  left  a 
chasm,"  and  the  chasm  was  not  only  a  rift 
in  the  beetling  cliffs  of  the  shore,  but  was 
continued  as  a  steep  valley  on  the  rough 
hill- side,  and  through  it  a  little  stream  fell 
from  rock-basin  to  rock-basin,  in  foamy 
streaks. 

It  was  half  on  the  hill- side  that  the  house 
stood,  and  half  on  the  flat  top  of  the  cliff, 
and  there  was  a  way  down  through  the 
village,  which  was  built  in  the  chasm,  to 
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the  smooth  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks. 
The  house  was  the  manse,  and  the  village 
was  Gaymouth,  and  lay  upon  the  steep 
coast,  which  faces  the  German  Ocean, 
between  St.  Abb's  Head,  and  Berwick. 

When  the  question  as  to  what  place 
Mrs.  Graham  and  Yetta  should  choose  for 
their  residence  on  the  sea-coast  came  to  be 
discussed,  various  difficulties  arose.  Mrs. 
Graham  expressed  herself  in  favour  of  a 
place  where  there  would  be  some  people,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  give  her  vote  in  favour 
of  Scarborough ;  but  Yetta  was  very  much 
averse  to  crowds,  and  wished  to  go  some- 
where where  they  could  hear  the  sound  of 
the  sea,  without  having  the  solemn  tones 
mingled  with  the  various  cries  of  cockney 
children  and  laughter  of  nursemaids,  and 
the  like  unpleasant  noises  of  a  so-called 
fashionable  watering-place.  Dr.  Arbwith 
was    taken    into     the    consultation,    and 
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within  a  day  or  two  had  heard  that  the 
minister  of  Gaymouth,  a  parish  of  Berwick- 
shire, had  been  ordered  to  go  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  let  his  manse  for  a  couple  of 
months.  Dr.  Arbwith  had  the  advantage 
of  the  friendship  of  the  said  minister,  and 
knew  personally  that  the  manse  was  in 
every  way  suited  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mrs.  Graham  and  her  daughter.  It  was  a 
goocl-sized,  well-built,  comfortable,  and 
handsomely  furnished  house,  containing 
an  excellent  library,  and  commanding  a 
splendid  view  of  the  sea  ;  and  it  was  never 
dull,  for  there  was  a  never-failing  source 
of  amusement,  according  to  the  doctor,  in 
watching  the  Leith  and  London  steamers 
pass.  But  the  argument  which  decided 
Mrs.  Graham  and  Yetta  was,  that  by 
becoming  the  minister's  tenants  for  two 
months,  they  would  enable  him  to  take  the 
journey  that  was  recommended ;  while  on 
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the  other  hand,  from  the  smallness  of  his 
means,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  letting 
a  house  in  the  country  at  that  season,  he 
would,  unless  they  took  the  house,  be 
obliged  to  stay  at  home.  All  these  things 
decided  them  to  commission  Dr.  Arbwith 
to  take  the  house  for  them,  and  within 
ten  days  after  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  go,  they  were  settled  in  the  manse 
at  Gay  mouth. 

Mrs.  Graham  and  Fritz  assured  Yetta 
that  everything  was  beautiful.  The  house 
had  been  properly  described,  the  view  was 
indescribable,  the  hill  that  rose  behind  the 
house  was  rough  and  wild,  and  must  in  the 
earlier  autumn  have  been  purple  with 
heather.  And  the  sea — it  reached  before 
them,  and  crawled  beneath  their  feet,  and 
twinkled  incessantly  for  miles,  and  Yetta, 
as  she  stood  on  the  cliff,  could  hear  the 
long  murmur  which  ran  along  the  shore, 
as  the  rounded  waves  reared  and  fell  in 
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foamy  ruins,  and  could  feel  the  strong, 
fresh  smell  of  the  sea-travelled  breeze 
which  blew  on  her  face. 

"I  am  glad  I  have  come,"  she  said  ;  "  this 
is  some  chauge.  Oh,  if  I  only  had  my 
eyes  !  That  is  the  misery.  I  can  do 
nothing  but  think  and  think.  People  who 
can  see  need  not  think.  Their  eyes  seem 
to  swallow  up  thair  brains." 

"You  will  miss  Bernard,  Yetta,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham,  as  they  walked  down  through 
the  steep  little  streets  of  the  village,  which 
ran  zigzag  down  the  chasm,  and  over  the 
little  bridge  which  arched  the  Gay.  "  He 
was  very  useful." 

"  Yes,"  said  Yetta,  "he  was  very  kind. 
"But  Frances  will  be  here  in  a  week  or 
two." 

"  Yes;  and  I  hope  Sir  John  will  come; 
he  said  he  would  not  intrude  until  you 
asked  him." 
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"  He  is  very  considerate,"  Yetta  said; 
and  Mrs  Graham  was  surprised  to  hear  her 
admit  even  this  much,  for  ever  since  her  ill- 
ness she  had  always  been  silent  whenever 
Sir  John's  name  was  mentioned.  And  Mrs. 
Graham  was  pleased,  and  as  they  passed 
the  bare  old  church  which  stood  among 
flat-roofed  graves,  on  a  rising  ground 
above  the  road,  she  thought  it  would  all 
come  right  yet,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
marriage  at  St.  John's  in  Inverkeith 
before  many  months  were  passed.  But 
Mrs.  Graham  was  not  a  person  to  miss  an 
opportunity,  and  so  she  thought  she  would 
improve  the  occasion  by  remarking, — 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  and  he  has  such  a 
delicate  sense  of  what  are  true  favours." 

"  I  used  to  think  so,"  Yetta  answered, 
"  but  I  don't  now  ;"  and  Mrs.  Graham  felt 
her  shudder,  and  she  said  no  more. 

"  How  I   like  to  hear  that  mile  of  mur- 
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mur,"  Yetta  said,  as  she  stood  close  to 
where  the  ringlet  waves,  curled  on  the  fin- 
gers of  the  wind,  splashed  on  the  shore, 
while  the  sea-breeze  played  with  her  hair. 
"  The  air  is  like  wine,  mamma." 

"  You  are  actually  looking  stronger 
already,  Yetta.  There  is  some  colour  in 
your  face.  I'm  very  glad  Dr.  Arbwith 
thought  of  your  coming  to  the  seaside.  I 
never  thought  very  much  of  Dr.  Arbwith 
before.  But  then  I  have  been  spoiled  by 
doctors.  I  have  met  some  most  superior 
men.  The  medical  man  that  attended  your 
poor  father,  Yetta,  was  most  intelligent ; 
and  it  was  he  that  told  me  about  Dr. 
Combe  and  the  bumps.  And  I  have  been 
a  believer  in  phrenology  ever  since.  I 
have  seen  so  many  curious  things  which 
would  have  been  inexplicable,  unless  I  had 
believed." 

Yetta  did  not   answer,  she  heard  what 
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her  mother  had  said,  but  she  was  listening 
also  to  the  long  roll  of  the  waves,  and  the 
successive  breaking  of  oblique  ripples  on 
the  sand. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  once,"  Mrs.  Graham 
continued,  "  he  was  asked  to  examine  your 
aunt's — Mrs.  Winn's — head,  and  it  was 
wonderful — wonderful.  He  knew  as  much 
about  her  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  house 
with  her.  And  he  had  never  seen  her 
before,  that  was  the  curious  thing.  Yes, 
he  said,  'she'll  be  very  fond  of  poetry,' 
and  she  was.  She  used  to  dote  upon  Byron. 
Now,  how  could  he  have  known  that  ? 
Then  he  said, c  Oombativeness,  large ' — and 
that  was  too  true,  for  Janet  was  always 
quarrelling.  In  fact  we  used  to  say  that 
she  would  quarrel  with  her  shadow  for 
following  her,  if  she  had  nobody  else  to 
fight  with.  Then  he  made  us  all  laugh 
when  he  said  her  veneration   was    small, 

VOL.    ITT.  n 
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because  we  all  knew  that  Janet  was  the  last 
ready  to  go  to  church,  and  that  proved  it. 
Oh,  he  was  most  intelligent,  and  he  used  to 
tell  us  such  stories  about  Dr.  Combe,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Edinburgh.  And  he 
must  have  been  a  delightful  person.  I  re- 
member a  story  to  this  day  of  a  porter 
Dr.  Combe  sent  with  a  parcel,  and  he 
got  drunk  and  left  it  at  the  wrong  house, 
and  when  he  got  sober,  he  couldn't  re- 
member anything  about  it.  So  what  do 
you  think  Dr.  Combe  did  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  mamma." 

"It  was  so  clever  of  him.  He  made 
the  man  drunk  again,  and  the  man  went 
and  got  the  parcel  at  the  house  he  had 
left  it  at,  and  took  it  to  the  right  one. 
Very  extraordinary,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it's  a  question  whether  it  was 
moral." 

"  Oh,  of  course  it  was.     It  was  an  inte- 
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resting  scientific  experiment.  But  how 
clever  it  was  of  him  to  think  of  it !  I'm 
sure  I  never  should  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing." 

"  I  daresay  it  was  the  porter  who 
thought  of  it,  mamma,  and  not  the 
doctor." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Yetta.  Dr.  Combe  was 
quite  a  famous  man.  And  I  must  say 
that  what  Dr.  Aldridge  did  with  Janet's 
head,  convinced  me.  And  I  always  judge 
of  character  a  good  deal  by  the  shape  of 
the  head.  I  could  have  told,  for  instance, 
that  Mr.  Ardwell  was  a  great  musician." 

Yetta  winced  as  if  she  had  been  struck, 
but  her  mother  was  not  looking  at  her, 
and  continued, — 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it,   myself, 

of  course,  and  I  couldn't  tell  you  all  about 

a  character  the  way  Dr.  Aldridge  did,  for 

that  was   something .  quite  extraordinary ; 

d  2 
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but  I  do  know  a  little,  and  I  should  have 
said  I've  very  seldom  seen  a  better- shaped 
head  than  Mr.  Ardwell's." 

This  time  she  did  perceive  the  effect  of 
her  words,  and  said, — 

"  Goodness,  Yetta  !  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered  with  obvious 
effort,  and  then  she  tried  to  smile  and  say, 
"  I  wish  that  phrenology  were  true,  or 
that  you  were  a  true  reader  of  character 
by  means  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Yetta  ?  Is  there 
anything  against  Mr.  Ardwell  ?  True,  he 
didn't  behave  well  to  us.  We  were  very 
kind  to  him,  and  he  wouldn't  give  you 
more  than  two  lessons,  and  then  gave  up 
without  giving  any  reason,  and  sent  back 
the  fee.  I  always  thought  him  eccentric. 
And  the  way  he  left  Inverkeith  confirmed 
me,  for  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  told  me 
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he  went  away  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
But  I  did  not  know  there  was  anything  bad 
against  him." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  against  him, 
or  at  least,  what  I  have  heard  I  don't 
trust,  or  would  fain  not  believe.  But  I 
hear  people  say  he's  not  good,  and  I'm 
sorry  for  it." 

Her  last  words  sank  into  a  whisper,  and 
she  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Graham  say, — 

""Well,  that  shows  how  deceptive  ap- 
pearances are.  He  was  a  most  gentle- 
manly man,  and  I  thought  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent head,  but  now  I  understand  why 
he  wore  his  hair  so  long.  I  daresay 
he  had  large  destructiveness,  or  some 
other  frightful c  bump,'  and  wanted  to  cover 
it." 

"  It  may  not  be  true,  mamma ;  I  can 
hardly  think  it  is,"  said  Yetta,  as  if  plead- 
ing   with    her  mother    to    contradict  her. 
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But  Mrs.  Graham  was  not  disposed  to 
take  a  lenient  view  of  the  backslidings  of 
others,  and  said, — 

"  I  daresay  it's  only  too  true,  Yetta,  and 
that  might  account  for  his  leaving  Inver- 
keith  so  suddenly.  But  what  is  it  they 
accuse  him  of  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  talk  about  it, 
mamma,  aud  I  daresay  it  will  be  time  for 
us  to  go  back,  will  it  not  ?  " 

So  they  turned  their  faces  homewards, 
and  Mrs.  Graham  descanted  upon  the 
"  bumps  "  of  Sir  John  and  his  sisters  ; 
and  could  not,  when  speaking  of  Frances, 
remember  whether  there  was  a  bump 
of  laughter.  They  went  slowly  up  the 
street  of  the  little  village ;  here  and 
there  by  the  doors,  the  people  stood  and 
gossiped,  while  some  of  .the  women  mended 
brown  nets,  and  the  men,  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  looked  at  them. 
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"  They  are  the  gentlefolk  that  hae  ta'en 
the  manse,  I  tell  ye,"  said  one  man  who 
took  a  very  short  black  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  to  utter  this  sentence,  to  another 
man  similarly  employed. 

"  Weel,  I  carena'  wha  they  are,  she's  a 
bonnie  bit  birdie." 

"  But  she's  blind,"  said  the  man  who 
had  spoken  first,  this  time  without  remov- 
ing the  pipe. 

"  I  carena',"  said  the  other;  "  she's  as 
beautiful  and  fresh  as  a  spring  morning." 

"  And  what  fine  claes  she  has  on  !  "  said 
one  of  the  women,  who  was  seated  on  a 
low  stool  near  to  where  the  men  were 
standing. 

"  Hoot !  "  said  the  man  who  seemed  to 
think  favourably  of  Yetta,  "  ye  think 
mair  o'  the  claes  nor  o'  the  lassie.  She's 
finer  nor  the  silk  and  satin,  I'm  think- 
in'." 
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"  Dinna'  let  yer  wife  hear  ye  say  that,  or 
maybe  she'll  come  ower  yer  lug,  and  mak' 
ye  as  blind  as  the  leddy.' 

"  It's  weel  ye  havena'  a  wife,  Jim,"  re- 
turned the  other;  "ye  are  like  vinegar, 
and  wad  make  curds  o'  the  best  milk  o' 
human  kindness." 

The  women  laughed,  and  the  man  who 
was  laughed  at  slouched  away,  still  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  still  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  turned  into  the 
e<  rpun  >j  pUbiiCj  which  stood  half- way  up 

the  village,  and  there  in  the   sanded  par- 
lour he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

First  Gossip.     Take  the  ears  of  the  people  by  politics 
I  say. 
They  have  all  itchings  to  put  a  finger  in  the  imperial 
pie. 
Second  Gossip.     Nay,  tell  them  a  story,  say  I, 

And   let   there  be  love,  and   fear,    and   fighting 

in't, 
And  I'll  warrant  you'll  catch  their  long  ears. 

The  Wayfarers. 

Yetta  did  look  better  ;  both  Fritz  and  Mrs. 
Graham  asserted  that  the  sea  air  had 
wrought  wonders.  She  had  some  colour  in 
her  cheeks,  and  some  light  in  those  beau- 
tiful eyes  which  saw  none.  Mrs.  Graham 
asked  Yetta  one  day  if  she  should  write 
and  ask  Sir  John  to  come,  but  Yetta 
answered, — 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  yet,  please,  not  for  a  long 
time." 
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When  Mrs.  Graham  did  not  walk  with 
Yetta,  the  maid  Fritz  did,  and  Fritz  was 
somewhat  astonished  at  Yetta' s  love  of 
conversation,  and  remarked  to  the  cook, 
who  was  doubtless  a  discriminating  person, 
that  the  reason  she  thought  Miss  Graham 
better  was  that  she  seemed  to  take  an 
interest  in  things,  and  talked  more  than 
she  used  to  do,  "  for,"  she  added,  "  I 
always  thought  Miss  Graham  very  distant 
with  servants,  not  that  she  wasn't  kind, 
but  she  wasn't  communicative." 

These  were,  without  doubt,  symptoms  of 
returning  health,  but  they  were  at  the 
same  time  more  prominent  indications  of 
Yetta' s  strong  will.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  forget  Robert  Ardwell,  whether  he 
was  good  or  not,  and  she  tried  to  conquer 
those  persistent  memories,  day  and  night. 
Thus  it  was  that  she  entered  more  into  the 
interests  of  Fritz  than  heretofore,  and  she 
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began  to  form  acquaintanceship  with  some 
of  the  village  children,  and  when  she  met 
them  on  the  beach,  she  had  little  presents 
for  them,  which  soon  made  her  popular, 
and  her  fame  went  abroad  through  the 
village,  and  people  spoke  of  her  as  "  a 
grand  hand  at  telling  stories."  When 
she  walked  with  Fritz,  the  children  would 
follow  her,  and  one  little  light-haired 
urchin  would  put  his  hand  into  hers,  and 
say  — 

"  Tellus  a  story— please."  The  "please" 
was  an  after-thought, 

"  Which  one  shall  it  be?  "  Yetta  asked, 
when  oue  day  the  children  were  all  about 
her.  But  this  question  raised  a  perfect 
babel  of  sound,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  was  felt  as  to  what  should 
be  told. 

"  Tell  us  about  the  thunderstorm  again," 
said  a  bold  little  boy  of  some  seven  years. 
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"Na,  na  !  "  shouted  two  or  three  little 
ones,  and  one  of  them  added  in  a  whisper, 
"  KTa,  it's  ower  fearsome." 

"  Tell  us  about  a  gaist,"  said  one  large- 
eyed  little  girl,  but  her  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  more  stentorian  tones  of  a  boy,  who 
expressed  his  desire  for  novelty,  saying, — 

"  Na,  na  !  Will  ye  tell  us  ane  we  hae  na' 
heard  afore?" 

"  Let  me  speak  noo,"  said  a  shrill  little 
voice  from  behind  some  larger  child  in  the 
little  group  which  clustered  round  her  as 
she  sat  on  the  shore.  "  Tell  us  about 
King  Cannot." 

This  error  excited  uproarious  laughter 
in  the  others  who  knew  better,  and  the  boy 
who  wanted  the  new  story  remarked  in  a 
contemptuous  way, — 

"  It's  no'  Cannot,  but  Canute,  ye 
cuddy." 

"  You  must  not  crowd  so,"  said  Fritz, 
who  stood  behind  Yetta. 
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"  If  you  will  all  be  very  quiet,"  said 
Yetta,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  story." 

Aud  then  they  were  all  as  quiet  as  mice, 
some  of  them  sitting  on  the  dry  sand,  and 
gazing  up  into  her  face,  while  others  stood 
about  her.  Her  sweet  voice  was  full  of 
meaning,  and  she  spoke  so  that  they  could 
understand  and  follow  her. 

"  One  night  the  winds  rose  and  blew 
over  the  sea.  At  first  it  only  swept  a  dust 
of  ripples  before  it,  but  as  the  sun  went 
more  and  more  into  the  west,  it  began  to 
drive  great  waves  against  the  shore.  The 
sea  seemed  almost  as  rough  as  the  land, 
when  the  sun  touched  the  western  hills, 
and  each  of  the  waves  had  a  golden  face, 
but  a  dark,  black  back,  for  the  sun  shone  on 
them  as  they  rolled  against  the  shore.  But 
the  night  fell,  and  at  first  there  was  a  grey 
time,  and  then  the  black  night  was  overall, 
and  not  one  star  could  look  through  the 
thick  clouds.      Suddenly,   some    men  who 
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were  on  the  shore  saw  the  darkness  which 
lay  over  the  sea,  broken,  and  a  light,  with  a 
wake  of  fire,  sprang  np  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  burst  into  sudden  stars,  which 
winked  and  vanished.  They  listened  to  hear 
if  sounds  of  distress  came  from  the  sea,  but 
they  only  heard  the  sound  of  the  distressed 
sea,  as  it  moaned  and  murmured  under  the 
whip  of  the  wind.  But  soon  another  spark- 
leaving  light  burst  upwards,  and  again  there 
was  a  constellation  of  falling  stars  which 
flickered  downwards,  and  then  the  night 
was  empty.  But  these  men  were  brave;  they 
ran  to  the  place  where  the  boat  lay  moored, 
and  soon  it  was  in  the  heaving  water,  and 
they  were  kissing  their  wives  and  the  child- 
ren which  clung  about  their  mothers'  skirts'; 
and  now  they  are  in  the  boat  and  away  from 
the  jetty,  and  in  the  rough  hands  of  these 
great  waves.  They  toil  up  the  huge  breasts 
of  those  watery  hills,  and  now  they  are 
held  up  into  the  night  like  some  chalice  or 
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cup,  and  now  they  are  in  a  hollow  which 
might  be  a  grave.  The  wind  blows  against 
them,  but  they  toil  on  and  on,  oyer  a  hun- 
dred summits  into  a  hundred  moving 
valleys.  They  watch  for  the  lights  which 
sprang  up  now  and  then  from  the  night 
before  them,  and  that  guided  them  until 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  huge  black  shadow 
amongst  the  shining  waves,  and  a  dim 
light  showed  them  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
Here  and  there  some  one  of  the  crew  might 
be  seen  clinging  to  the  broken  bulwark, 
and  there  was  a  woman  lashed  to  the 
broken  mast,  and  she  had  a  child  in  her 
arms,  and  gazed  fiercely  at  the  waves, 
which  swept  over  the  ship,  and  seemed 
to  try  to  snatch  it  from  her. 

"  I  dinna'  like  it — I  dinna'  like  it,"  a 
child  cried. 

"  Hoot  awa'  ! "  said  the  biggest  boy, 
"  it's  fine.     And  what  did  they  do  then  ?  " 

" Whist,   Sandy,   whist!"  said   a   girl; 
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and  then  she  came  close  to  Yetta,  and 
said, — 

"His  fayther  was  drowned,  that's  what 
maks  him  greet.'' 

Yetta  pat  ont  her  hand,  and  took  the 
child  close  to  her,  and  put  her  arm  round 
it,  and  then  went  on, — 

i(  But  by  this  time  these  brave  men 
had  toiled  all  night,  and  now  away  to  the 
east  in  the  darkness,  there  was  a  white- 
ness, and  it  spread  onwards  and  upwards 
over  the  tumbling,  glancing  sea.  And 
then  through  the  pale,  blanched  dawn 
came  some  rosy  Bickerings,  which  fell  on 
the  great  toppling  mirrors  of  the  waves 
like  roses,  so  that  the  path  of  day  seemed 
strewn  with  flowers.  And  now  that  the 
strong  golden  sun  has  risen,  as  if  out  of 
the  sea,  and  the  wind  has  ceased,  see  who 
is  in  the  boat — not  the  men  who  went  out 
in  her  only,  but  the  men  from  the  ship, 
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and  the  woman  and  the  child  ;  and  then,  as 
they  make  towards  the  shore,  there  is  a 
sound  behind  them  as  if  all  the  great 
waves  which  had  been  shouting  the  whole 
night  long  had  joined  into  one  voice — as 
if  the  sea  sent  up  a  groan  because  its  prey- 
had  escaped  it — it  was  the  sound  as  if  of 
tearing,  but  it  was  the  tearing  of  rock  and 
the  rending  of  iron — it  was  a  cry,  a  groan, 
yet  it  could  not  come  from  human  lips ; 
it  might  have  been  the  death-yell  of  a 
mammoth ! 

"  The  people  in  the  boat  were  close  to 
shore  now,  but  they  lay  on  their  oars  for 
an  instant,  and  one  of  the  men  whispered, 
as  if  he  was  afraid,  '  She's  breaking  up,' 
and  as  they  looked  back  to  the  sea,  they 
saw  the  hull  of  the  ship  between  them  and 
the  sun,  and  at  that  instant  it  seemed  to 
writhe  upwards,  it  was  raised,  and  for  a 
moment  hid  the  whole  disk  of  the  golden 
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day-maker,  and  then  it  plunged  slowly 
downwards — downwards,  and  there  was 
nothing  between  them  and  the  sun  but 
the  sea,  and  the  line  of  golden  glory  which 
stretched  the  whole  way  to  the  east. 
Now  there  was  another  sound.  First  the 
scraping  of  the  keel  on  the  sand,  and  then 
a  loud  shout  which  rent  the  silent  morning 
air,  and  there  was  cheering,  and  all  the 
people  who  had  stood  all  through  the 
night  with  anxious  faces  on  the  cliff, 
rushed  down,  and  splashed  into  the  foam- 
streaked  water  and  drew  the  boat  up,  and 
then  you  should  have  seen  how  the  poor 
woman  kissed  her  child,  and  looked  up 
into  the  clear  blue  of  the  heaven  above 
her,  and  how  the  wives  clung  to  their 
brave  husbands  who  had  risked  their  lives, 
and  how  the  children  threw  their  caps  into 
the  air,  and  laughed  and  shouted  for  very 
joy !  And  there  was  the  beautiful  golden 
day  pouring  oil  upon  the  waters,  and  the 
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waves  were  at  rest,  and  the  smooth  sea 
glanced  under  the  sun." 

"My !"  said  the  boldest  boy,  "I  wis  I 
had  been  there  !  " 

"Is  it  true  ? "  said  the  little  one  that 
nestled  in  Yetta's  lap. 

"  Hoot !  aye  !  "  said  a  girl ;   "it  was   a 
ship  frae  South  Shields.'' 

"  I  liked  the  ending  best,"  said  Sandy, 
who  had  dried  his  tears. 

"Then  was  naebody  drowned?"  asked 
one  child. 

And  so  they  chattered  on  around  her, 
and  for  the  time  Yetta  was  happy,  and 
almost  forgot  her  cares.  When  Mrs. 
Graham  was  with  her  the  children  kept 
away,  and  only  gazed  at  her  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  whispered  amongst  themselves, 
and  one  would  handle  a  pocket-knife  she 
had  given  him,  while  another  would  sound 
upon  the  whistle  with  which  she  had  pre- 
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sented  him,  that  she  might  know  that  her 
gift  was  not  despised  or  its  uses  neglected. 

"She's  awsome  clever,"  said  one;  "  I 
wonder  if  she  knows  how  to  mak'  a 
whistle  out  o'  a  bit  o'  wood,  for  if  she 
doesna'  ken,  I  could  show  her." 

"  Hoot !  what  does  a  leddy  want  wi'  a 
whistle,  ye  gowk?"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"  I'll  get  my  fayther  to  mak'  her  a  box 
out  o'  a  bit  o'  wood,  an'  my  mither  'ull 
stick  some  shells  on  tilt." 

So  they  planned  reciprocal  favours,  and 
praised  Yetta  and  spread  the  fame  of  her 
through  the  cottages  of  the  village,  and 
some  of  her  stories,  somewhat  mutilated, 
no  doubt,  were  repeated  by  the  children 
to  their  parents,  and  they  used  to  feel 
some  sympathy  with  the  blind  girl  with 
the  beautiful  face  and  the  sad  smile,  who 
gave  presents  to  their  children,  and  told 
them  stories  on  the  shore. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

There  is  a  science  which  detects  our  souls, 

By  outward  bumps  which  bulge  upon  our  heads. 

Man's  nature's  known  by  the  slates  upon 

his  house." 

Barnes. 

Frances  Watcdour  came  to  stay  at  Gay- 
mouth  Manse  after  the  Grahams  had  been 
there  a  fortnight.  She  was  not  the  same 
Frances  Wardour  whom  Yetta  had  known 
upon  her  first  arrival  at  Inverkeith,  but 
Yetta  did  not  wonder  at  that.  She  was 
conscious  that  some  moments  are  bigger 
than  years — a  year  may  be  fuller  of  life 
than  a  century.  Mrs.  Graham  in  discuss- 
ing the  phrenology  of  Frances'  character, 
would  no  longer  have  required  to  know 
whether  there  was  a  bump  of  laughter  or 
not ;    for    Frances    was  very   grave,  nay, 
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almost  sad.  She  was  very  glad  to  be  with 
Yetta  for  many  reasons,  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal reasons  were  that  she  could  speak  to 
Yetta  as  she  could  not  speak  to  any  other 
body,  and  Yetta  would  listen  to  her  as 
long  as  she  pleased,  and  that  Yetta  was 
Bernard's  cousin.  The  first  day  after 
Frances'  arrival,  the  two  girls  walked 
along  the  cliffs  by  the  sea,  and  Frances 
said, — 

"  Oh,  Yetta,  you  don't  know  how  mise- 
rable I  am !  " 

Yetta  was  silent,  and  Frances  went  on, — 

"  He  never  came  to  see  me.  I'm  sure 
he  doesn't  care  for  me.  It  was  more  than 
a  fortnight  before  he  went  away  that  I 
saw  him  last,  and  then  he  was  angry  with 
me.  Oh,  Yetta,  I  wish  he  would  care  for 
me." 

"  I  daresay  he  does,"  Yetta  answered ; 
"  he  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Faldoon." 
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"  Was  he  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  Did  he 
mention  me  ? — did  he  ?  But  he  could 
easily  have  come  over  to  Kinskerth  if  he 
had  wanted  to  see  me,  and  I  was  out 
almost  three  whole  days — and  two  of  them 
were  awfully  cold — on  High  Cleugh  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  him,  but  he  never 
came." 

"He  worked  very  hard  all  that  fort- 
night," said  Yetta. 

"  I  suppose  he  fell  asleep  over  his  books, 
as  he  used  to  do.  Did  he  never  go  out  ?  " 
she  asked,  feeling  that  an  assurance  to  that 
effect  would  be  a  satisfaction. 

"  Very  seldom  during  the  day.  He  used 
to  go  out  to  smoke  in  the  evening." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  care  for  me 
now,  and  he  used  to — I  know  he  used  to. 
And  then  I  thought  he  wouldn't  like  me 
so  much  if  I  was  so  like  a  girl,  and  I  tried 
to  be  like  you,  Yetta,  for  John  told  me 
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to  take  you  for  a  model.  I  only  wish 
Bernard  cared  for  me  as  John  does  for 
you.  He  does  love  you,  Yetta,  I  don't 
know  how  much." 

"  Don't  speak  about  that,  Frances." 

"  Why  not  ?  Why  did  you  quarrel  ? — 
for  I  know  you  did.  I  found  it  out,  John 
was  so  cross.  Of  course  it  was  his  fault, 
but  I  didn't  believe  he  would  do  anything 
to  offend  you,  he  loves  you  so  much.  Do 
tell  me,  Yetta." 

But  Yetta  was  silent,  and  they  walked 
on  along  the  cliffs,  and  Frances  watched 
the  circling  gulls  which  wheeled  and  dipped 
through  the  air,  and  dashed  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  swerved  upwards  into  the 
higher  air  again  in  long  sweepings,  and 
waited,  but  Yetta  did  not  speak. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  your  cousin  ?  " 
Frances  said  at  length. 

"  No ;  Bernard  promised  to  write  to  me, 
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but  he  hasn't  done  it.  I  know  he  will, 
though." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  he  says,  what 
he's  doing,  and  all  about  it  ?  I  should  so 
like  to  know." 

Then  she  paused,  and  added, — 

"  Yetta,  do  you  think  me  very  foolish  ?  " 

But  Yetta  answered,  "  No." 

"  I  wonder  you  don't.  It  seems  so 
absurd  to  love  him  when  he  doesn't  care 
for  me.  It  may  be  absurd  of  me  to 
think  of  him  at  all,  but  I  can't  help 
it." 

The  next  day,  a  letter  came  to  Yetta  in 
Bernard's  handwriting.  She  knew  that 
because  Frances  recognized  it,  and  for  a 
time  Yetta  was  uncertain  how  she  was  to 
make  herself  possessor  of  its  contents,  for 
she  did  not  like  to  ask  Frances  to  read  it, 
in  case  there  might  be  something  about  her- 
self in  it ;  she  did  not  like  to  ask  her  mother 
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in  case  there  was  something  about  Frances 
in  it. 

At  last,  however,  she  made  np  her 
mind  to  allow  Frances  to  read  it  to 
her,  and  as  they  sat  on  the  shore, 
while  the  children  kept  at  a  distance 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  "  stranger," 
Yetta  handed  the  letter  to  her,  and 
asked  her  to  read  it.  It  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  Harebell  House,  near  Wandsworth. 

"  My  dear  Yetta, — I  have  not  forgotten 
my  promise,  but  I  have  been  ashamed  to 
keep  it;  even  now  it  is  only  to  keep  the  letter 
of  the  promise — which  was  the  promise  of 
a  letter — that  I  write,  for  what  I  want  to 
say  I  cannot  put  upon  paper,  even  if  you 
could  read  it  with  your  own  eyes.  I  am 
in  considerable  doubt  as. to  what  I  ought 
to  do,  and   I  know   of  no  one  who  would 
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resolve  my  doubts  but  yourself,  and  I  could 
not  lay  them  before  you  except  by  word 
of  mouth.  I  thought  of  running  down  to 
Scotland,  but  the  governor  won't  let  me, 
and  he's  quite  right,  for  I  went  on  like  a 
fool  while  I  was  there,  and  I  find  I  have 
not  done  half  the  work  that  I  promised,  or 
half  the  work  that  I  ought  to  have  done. 
I  am,  however,  in  for  it  now  c  tooth  and 
nail,'  as  your  old  coachman  would  have 
said.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  am  very 
sorry  about,  and  that  is  that  through  my 
own  cowardice  I  did  not  say  something  to 
you  that  I  meant  to  say.  I  was  afraid  if  I 
did  tell  you,  a  folly  of  my  own  might  come 
to  light,  and  that  deterred  me.  I  believe 
that  my  not  having  done  so  may  expose 
you  to  danger,  not  any  physical  danger, 
but  what  might  be  worse,  mental  unhappi- 
ness.  What  I  ought  to  have  done  was  to 
warn  you  against  a  certain  individual — I 
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cannot  say  more,  and  indeed  it  would  be  use- 
less, unless  I  could  explain  all.  I  found  it 
out  by  chance,  but  I  can  rely  upon  my  in- 
former as  if  I  had  seen  it  myself.  If  you 
can't  make  anything  of  this  hint,Ican't  help 
it,  and  it  may  be  quixotic  of  me  interfering 
at  all.  I  meant  to  tell  you  no  end  of  news. 
My  sisters  are  all  jealous  of  you.  I  gave 
them  your  messages,  and  they  say  they  will 
be  very  glad  to  go  and  see  you  at  Faldoon 
if  they  are  allowed;  but  they  think  the 
length  of  my  stay  will  be  an  argument 
against  that  proposition.  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  can  do  for  me.  You  write  to 
Frances  "Wardour,  and  say  I'm  sorry. 
She  will  know  what  I  mean.  I  thought 
of  writing  to  her  myself,  but  I  don't 
like  to.  How  is  aunt?  I  hope  you  are 
stronger  since  you  went  to  the  seaside. 
You  were  as  white  as  a  sheet  when  I  was 
at  Faldoon.     I  shall  not  soon  forget  all 
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the  pleasant  days  I  spent  there,  and  all 
your  kindness.  I'm  only  sorry  I  went  on 
like  a  fool,  and  didn't  do  more  work. 
But  I  wasn't  always  asleep  when  I  was  in 
the  library,  as  I  was  that  day  when,  you 
came  to  make  peace,  and  when — but  never 
mind.  I  have  been  looking  out  Gaymouth 
on  the  map.  Is  it  a  pretty  place  ?  Write 
— I  mean,  of  course,  get  Fritz  to  write, 
because  I  wouldn't  bother  aunt — and  tell 
me  all  about  it.  I  won't  mind  if  there 
isn't  an  h  in  the  letter,  and  I  assure  you 
I  won't  ascribe  it  to  you  !  There  is  nothing 
in  this  letter,  and  I  made  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cellent resolutions  before  I  began,  but  that 
is  the  way  with  me.  To  do  myself  justice, 
I  never  knew  a  fellow  who  made  better 
resolutions  and  who  performed  worse ! — 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  my  intention 
and  my  will.  I  shall  write  again  soon.  If 
what  I  suspect  is   the   case,  perhaps  my 
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cannot  say  more,  and  indeed  it  would  be  use- 
less, unless  I  could  explain  all.  I  found  it 
out  by  chance,  but  I  can  rely  upon  my  in- 
former as  if  I  had  seen  it  myself.  If  you 
can't  make  anything  of  this  hint,  I  can't  help 
it,  and  it  may  be  quixotic  of  me  interfering 
at  all.  I  meant  to  tell  you  no  end  of  news. 
My  sisters  are  all  jealous  of  you.  I  gave 
them  your  messages,  and  they  say  they  will 
be  very  glad  to  go  and  see  you  at  Faldoon 
if  they  are  allowed;  but  they  think  the 
length  of  my  stay  will  be  an  argument 
against  that  proposition.  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  can  do  for  me.  You  write  to 
Frances  Wardour,  and  say  I'm  sorry. 
She  will  know  what  I  mean.  I  thought 
of  writing  to  her  myself,  but  I  don't 
like  to.  How  is  aunt?  I  hope  you  are 
stronger  since  you  went  to  the  seaside. 
You  were  as  white  as  a  sheet  when  I  was 
at  Faldoon.     I  shall  not  soon  forget  all 
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the  pleasant  days  I  spent  there,  and  all 
your  kindness.  I'm  only  sorry  I  went  on 
like  a  fool,  and  didn't  do  more  work. 
But  I  wasn't  always  asleep  when  I  was  in 
the  library,  as  I  was  that  day  when,  you 
came  to  make  peace,  and  when — but  never 
mind.  I  have  been  looking  out  Gaymouth 
on  the  map.  Is  it  a  pretty  place  ?  Write 
— I  mean,  of  course,  get  Fritz  to  write, 
because  I  wouldn't  bother  aunt — and  tell 
me  all  about  it.  I  won't  mind  if  there 
isn't  an  h  in  the  letter,  and  I  assure  you 
I  won't  ascribe  it  to  you  !  There  is  nothing 
in  this  letter,  and  I  made  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cellent resolutions  before  I  began,  but  that 
is  the  way  with  me.  To  do  myself  justice, 
I  never  knew  a  fellow  who  made  better 
resolutions  and  who  performed  worse! — 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  my  intention 
and  my  will.  I  shall  write  again  soon.  If 
what  I  suspect  is  the   case,  perhaps  my 
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making  their  way  down  her  cheeks,  and  she 
said, — 

"  Yetta,  dear,  what  are  you  crying  about? 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  I  tell  you 
everything.  I  could  feel  for  you,  I  think. 
And  I  wouldn't  feel  so  happy  if  I  thought 
you  were  miserable.  Is  it  anything  in 
the  letter  that  distresses  you?  Do  you 
know  what  it  means  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  said  Yetta. 

"  And  is  it  that  that  makes  you 
sorry  ?  " 

"  It  ought  not  to  make  me  sorry,  but 
it's  an  awful  thing  to  lose  an  idol;  it's 
awful  to  have  one's  hero  taken  from  one, 
to  have  one's  hero  proved  an  impostor, 
and  to  have  yourself  proved  to  be  a  stupid 
dupe.  You  don't  know  what  it  is ;  it 
shakes  one's  faith  in  everything.  It 
makes  one  almost  disbelieve  in  God,  when 
one  loses  all  faith  in  man." 
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"  Poor  Yetta  !  "  whispered  Frances,  as 
she  fondled  her  hand. 

That  afternoon  Yetta  was  alone  with 
Mrs.  Graham,  and  she  said, — 

"  Mamma,  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter 
for  me." 

She  spoke  with  an  effort,  her  lips  were 
pressed  firmly  together,  and  she  choked 
back  tears. 

"  I  want  you  to  write  to  Sir  John,  and 
say  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  said. 
That  I  was  wrong,  and  he  was  right — 
right,  at  least,  in  the  facts.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  nobler  not  to  tell  me. 
Will  you  say  I  beg  his  pardon  ?  " 

"  And  shall  I  ask  him  to  come,  Yetta  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  He  may  come  if  he  wishes,  and  I  will 
try  to  be  obedient  and  submissive,  and  I 
will  still  try  to  love  him ;  but  that  is  so 
difficult !     I  hope  he  won't  speak  of  our 
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marriage  for  a  long  time ;  he  is  considerate 
in  some  things,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  kind 
in  this." 

So    the   letter    was   written,    and    sent 
of. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Didst  ever  trim  a  fisli-hook  for  the  stream 
That  bickers  down  the  stones  ;  with  feathers  gay, 
Concealing  barb  and  steel,  the  gaudier 
The  better  for  the  purpose.     Such  the  sport." 

Meanwhile  events,  which  have  some 
connection  with  those  of  our  story, 
were  transacting  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverkeith.  Marv 
Gower  went  home,  after  having  said  good- 
bye to  Bernard  Winn,  with  a  very  little 
feeling  of  sorrow  at  her  heart.  She  liked 
the  boy,  and  she  liked  admiration,  and 
there  was  such  a  bewildered  sense  of 
admiration  in  his  eyes,  that  his  every  look 
flattered  her.  She  looked  forward  to 
endless  stupid  to-morrows,  without  one 
p  2 
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heart- stirring  incident  in  them,  and  nothing 
but  inane  purposeless  routine.  She  was 
not  deeply  affected  at  parting  with  the 
boy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  left  her  without 
an  interest  in  the  weary  days  to  come. 
She  liked  to  be  loved  and  fondled,  she 
liked  being  made  much  of  by  some  one 
who  spoke  English  and  had  gentlemanly 
manners,  good  clothes,  and  soft  hands. 
But  now  she  saw  no  prospect  of  any  more 
pretty  petting  or  pleasant  caressing,  she 
must  make  her  hands  coarse  by  helping 
her  mother  in  household  work,  in  order 
that  every  minute  of  empty  time  might  not 
be  as  difficult  to  take  as  a  drug.  She  had 
come  home,  hoping  that  absence  might 
have  made  her  dearer  to  some  one  who 
used  to  love  her,  and  whom  she  used  to 
love  in  her  little  way,  but  she  found  that 
he  loved  some  other  body — loved  a  girl 
without  eyes — and  even  said  distinctly  to 
her  that   he   would   not   keep  the   sacred 
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promise  which  he  had  given  her.  Then 
her  future  looked  dreary.  She  looked 
forward  with  some  shuddering  to  the  life 
of  a  governess  ;  and  as  for  a  year  past  she 
had  anticipated  other  and  better  things,  to 
have  the  certainty  that  she  must  toil  day 
after  day  at  irksome  work  made  her  very 
miserable.  At  that  moment  she  thought 
she  loved  her  faithless  lover  more  than 
she  really  did.  She  would  have  been  very 
sorrowful,  and  thought  herself  a  model  of 
constant  devotion,  had  she  not  met  Ber- 
nard Winn.  For  a  time  he  made  her  for- 
get her  sorrow  ;  but  now  that  she  had  said 
good-bye  to  him,  all  her  old  sorrow  came 
back  with  redoubled  force,  and  that  very 
night  she  never  looked  in  the  mirror  once, 
and  said  to  her  mother, — 

"  Mother,  I  can't  live  here  long.  I 
should  like  to  try  and  get  a  situation,  and 
I  must  begin  my  work ;  I  am  wasting  my 
life  here." 
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"  Well,  Mary,"  answered  Mrs.  Gower, 
"I'm  sorry  you  find  your  home  so 
disagreeable." 

ce  It  isn't  that,  mother,"  answered  Mary, 
putting  her  arm  round  her  mother's  neck, 
as  she  sat  knitting ;  "  you  know  I  like 
home,  and  there  is  nobody,  nobody  in  the 
world  I  love  as  I  do  you.  But  now  that 
I'm  ready  to  begin  work,  why  should  I  go 
on  being  idle  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  be  idle,  Mary.  I'm  sure 
there  is  always  enough  fco  do ;  more  than 
I  can  get  done.  There  are  your  grand- 
father's stockings  to  darn,  and  those  red 
and  yellow  handkerchiefs  to  hem ;  and  you 
hem  most  beautiful.  There's  plenty  to  do, 
I  assure  you," 

"  But  it  isn't  that,  mother,"  said  Mary, 
thinking  with  some  contempt  of  darning 
coarse  blue  stockings,  and  of  hemming 
garish  handkerchiefs  ;  "  you  know  I  have 
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been  learning  all  these  years  to  be  a 
governess ;  and  now  that  I'm  able  to  teach, 
why  shouldn't  I  begin  ?  Some  governesses 
get  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  I  could 
help  you  and  grandfather  if  I  were  in  a 
situation,  and  I  want  to  begin  at  once." 

""Well,  you  are  a  most  changeable 
person,"  said  her  mother.  "  When  you 
came  home  a  few  days  ago,  you  were  all 
for  waiting  till  the  spring-time  to  get  a 
situation,  and  said  you  wouldn't  feel  going 
away  from  home  so  much  if  the  days  were 
long  and  bright  as  if  they  were  short  and 
dark;  and  now  you  must  away  at  once. 
It's  just  the  same  way  you  changed  your 
mind  about  Sir  John  Wardour ;  once  he 
was  everything  that  was  good,  and  now 
he's  a  tyrant,  and  has  something  bad  in 
his  face.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  change- 
able as  you." 

Mrs.  Gower  did  not  know  how  closely 
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the  two  changes  of  mind  which  she  had 
just  alluded  to  were  actually  connected 
with  the  same  circumstances.  Mary 
sighed  when  she  thought  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  said, — 

"I  know  better  now,  and  although  the 
dark  days  are  dreary,  I  think  it  will  be 
right  to  go  at  once.  I  want  some  work  to 
occupy  my  mind.  I  think  I  will  write  to 
Miss  Maxwell,  and  say,  if  she  hears  of  any 
situation  that  will  suit  me,  I  would  take 
it  at  once." 

"  Yery  well,  Mary,"  said  her  mother 
with  a  sigh,  and  at  that  moment  she  almost 
regretted  the  encouragement  she  had  given 
to  her  daughter's  ambition.  Had  she 
discouraged  her  wish  to  be  a  governess, 
had  she  held,  as  many  of  her  neighbours 
did,  that  more  schooling  than  was  to  be 
had  at  the  village  school  was  dangerous, 
Mary  might  not  now  have  been  desiring  to 
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go  away,  she  might  even  now  have 
been  married  to  Farmer  Greg's  son,  who 
looked  at  her  with  large  eyes  and  ^open 
month,  and  have  been  settled  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  cottage.  We  all  try  to  get 
at  the  roots  of  a  present  misery  in  the 
black  soil  of  the  past,  and  say,  "  Ah  !  it 
was  that  sad  action  that  this  sorrowful 
event  grew  from;"  and  we  have  some 
satisfaction  in  feeling  that  this  process 
makes  us  wiser. 

However,  Miss  Maxwell  was  written 
to,  and  Mary  Gower  wandered  about, 
hoping  each  day  that  some  change  from 
this  weary  monotony  might  soon  come. 
One  day,  on  the  road  between  the  village 
and  Inverkeith,  she  met  Sir  John  Wardour, 
and  he  passed  her  with  a  nod,  as  if  she  had 
been  an  ordinary  peasant  girl — she  could 
have  cried  after  that.  Another  day  in  her 
wanderings    she    had    got  far  awav  from 
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home,  and  was  close  to  Kinskerth,  when 
she  saw  a  carriage  drive  up  and  stop  close 
to  the  lodge  gate,  but  not  at  it,  and  a  lady 
got  out  and  entered  the  avenue.  The 
action  struck  Mary  as  curious.  Why 
should  any  one  who  had  driven  from  In- 
verkeith — for  it  was  a  hired  conveyance — 
and  who  was  about  to  call  at  Kinskerth, 
leave  the  carriage  a  little  way  short  of  the 
entrance,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  ? 
Could  it  be  that  she  was  not  going  to  call 
at  the  house  ?  Mary  had  a  very  acute  sense 
of  romance,  and  even  if  she  had  not,  any 
woman  whose  curiosity  bulked  largely  in 
her  character  would  have  done  the  same  as 
she  did.  She  had  reasons  for  being  curious, 
she  said  to  herself ;  she  had  been  injured, 
and  that  by  one  who  had  at  one  time  pro- 
fessed to  love  her.  She  had  been  defied  by 
him.  He  had  told  her  that  although  what 
she    might    say  was    true,    and    what    he 
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would  say  was  a  lie,  the  world  would 
believe  him,  the  baronet,  and  would  dis- 
believe her,  the  would-be  governess.  He 
had  told  her  that  the  letters  she  had  been 
good  enough  to  write  to  him  had  been 
burned,  and  had  asked  her  if  his  letters  to 
her  had  been  preserved — when  he  knew 
that  he  had  never  written  to  her  at  all. 
All  these  things  made  Mary  Grower  long 
the  more  earnestly  for  revenge,  and  she 
thought  that  any  means  by  which  she  could 
break  off  the  engagement  between  Sir 
John  and  Miss  Graham,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  punished  him,  might  give  her 
another  chance  of  regaining  his  love.  She 
also  reasoned  from  what  Bernard  Winn 
had  told  her,  that  a  very  little  thing 
might  cause  Miss  Graham  to  terminate  the 
engagement.  These  things,  and  the  idea 
that  it  was  fair  to  be  unfair  to  one  who 
had    deceived    her,   made  Mary  enter  the 
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avenue  too,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  saw  the 
gaudy  skirt  of  the  person  who  had  left  the 
carriage  flaunt  before  her.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  woman,  who  was  in  front  of  her, 
turned  off  the  avenue  to  a  side-path  which 
led  amongst  the  trees,  and  that  action 
gave  Mary  a  pleasant  little  glow  of  satis- 
faction at  her  heart.  She  felt  that  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery  of  some- 
thing, and  she  became  more  cautious  as 
she  advanced,  taking  care  to  keep  off  the 
by-path,  and  keeping  more  to  the  left 
through  the  thick  undergrowth,  the 
branches  of  which  tore  her  dress  and  her 
hands,  but  she  was  not  conscious  of  these 
wounds.  She  pressed  on,  still  keeping 
the  gaudy  skirt,  which  flashed  through  the 
openings  of  the  trees,  in  view.  The  path 
which  the  woman  had  followed  went  down 
into  the  valley,  and  led  to  some  pleasant 
grounds    and    rose-gardens    which   lay  in 
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front  of  the  bouse,  but  still  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  it.  Before,  however, 
the  path  reached  the  garden,  it  wound 
through  some  round  grassy  knolls,  upon 
one  or  two  of  which  some  well-grown 
cedars  grew,  and  in  a  little  opening  or 
broad  gravelled  space  between  these,  and 
hidden  from  all  else  beside,  except  glimpses 
of  zenith  sky,  there  was  a  well.  It  was 
not  deep,  but  it  was  pretty  enough,  as  the 
crevices  of  the  stones  of  which  it  was' 
built  were  filled  with  ferns,  and  all  these 
were  repeated  doubly  in  their  reflections 
and  shadows  in  the  water  beneath.  When 
Mary  came  to  the  place  where  the  under- 
growth ceased,  and  these  huge  cedars 
stretched  their  shelf-like  branches  out,  she 
knew  not  how  she  was  to  follow  farther. 
She  must,  if  she  went  beyond  the  cedars, 
become  visible,  although  at  a  distance, 
from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  some- 
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body  might  be  sent  to  inquire  what  she 
did  there,  Besides,  if  she  went  any  farther, 
the  woman  she  was  following  would  be- 
come aware  of  her  presence.  Fortunately, 
however,  Mary  perceived  that  when  the 
woman  arrived  at  the  hollow  amongst  the 
cedars,  and  the  well,  she  looked  round, 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  walked 
to  a  seat  which  was  placed  against  one 
of  the  grim  trunks,  and  there  she  seated 
herself.  Mary  felt  still  more  joyful.  She 
could  not  have  been  in  a  fitter  place  to  see 
anything  that  might  happen  at  an  inter- 
view between  this  woman  and  Sir  John — 
and  she  had  persuaded  herself  that  that 
was  the  object  of  the  woman's  visit  to  this 
place.  She  was  completely  concealed,  and 
yet  she  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole 
place.  She  now  had  leisure  to  look  at  the 
woman  she  had  followed,  and  she  almost 
shut  her  eyes  when  she  had  looked,  and 
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yet  there  was  a  pleased  feeling  in  her  heart. 
The  woman's  attitudes,  even  when  she  was 
unconscious  of  being  looked  at,  were  showy; 
her  cheeks  were  high-coloured,  and  her 
dress,  which  was  gay  in  colour,  was  soiled. 
Mary  had  not  to  wait  long.  She  soon  saw 
Sir  John  come  down  the  path  which  led 
from  the  house,  and  then  she  lost  sight  of 
him  between  the  opposite  cedars  for  a  little 
while,  until  he  entered  the  enclosed  space 
in  which  the  well  was  situated.  Mary  was 
too  far  off  to  hear  what  was  said.  There 
were  only  distant  courtesies  passed  between 
them.  Sir  John  did  not  even  shake  hands 
with  the  woman,  and  Mary  was  almost 
disappointed.  Sir  John  seemed  to  do  all 
the  speaking,  and  the  woman  occasionally 
nodded,  as  if  she  assented  to  what  he 
said,  or  understood  what  he  meant. 
Then  Sir  John  gave  her  an  envelope, 
and  he    seemed  to  be  impressing    some- 
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thing  upon  the  woman  earnestly,  and  at 
last  he  ceased  speaking,  and  nodded  an 
adieu  to  the  woman,  which  was  somewhat 
contemptuous,  then  he  turned  and  went 
away.  Then  the  woman  opened  the 
envelope,  looked  at  its  contents,  and 
grinned ;  after  that  she  also  left  the  place, 
and  retraced  her  steps.  Mary  followed 
her  slowly  through  the  woods,  and  when 
she  came  within  sight  of  the  lodge  gates, 
she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  road. 
Meanwhile  the  stranger-woman  was 
driven  back  to  the  Kind's  Arms  at  In- 
verkeith,  not,  however,  without  many  sly 
nods  and  winks  and  inuendo  smiles  from 
the  driver  to  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances on  the  road,  and  Mary  walked 
slowly  home,  wondering  what  she  should 
clo  with  the  information  now  she  had  got 
it,  and  she  reached  the  cottage  worn  out 
and  weary. 
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"  Grandfather,"  she  said,  when  the  old 
man  came  in  in  the  evening,  "  where  is  it 
the  Grahams  have  gone  to  ?  Is  it  '  The 
Manse  '  at  Gaymouth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  Mary,  and  I'm  tauld  Miss 
Graham's  a'  the  better  for  the  change,  and 
I'm  glad  o't,  for  she  was  as  white  as  a 
cloot  when  she  left  Faldoon." 

"  And  isn't  Gaymouth  in  Berwickshire  ?" 
asked  Mary. 

"  I  believe  it  is,  Mary,  but  I  never  was 
very  good  at  geography ;  but  ane  o'  them 
at  the  house  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Fritz, 
and  she  says  it's  a  fine  place,  wi'  high 
rocks  and  gran'  waves  and  sea-gulls  fleein' 
out  ower  them,  and  the  manse  is  real  com- 
fortable— but  it  canna  be  like  Faldoon." 

The  old  man  sat  polishing  his  spectacles, 
as  usual,  and  Mary  sat  wondering  what 
she  should  do,  and  had  not  solved  the 
problem  when  she  went  to  bed. 

VOL.    III.  G 
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"  By-the-bye,"  said  James  Milligan  the 
next  evening,  "  wha  do  ye  think  I  saw  the 
day?" 

This  question  was  not  addressed  to 
any  one  in  particular,  and  as  Mary  was 
curious  about  many  things,  she  answered, 
"  I  don't  know.     Who?" 

"  Mr.  Ar dwell,"  answered  James. 

"  Mr.  Ardwell !  who  is  he  ?  "  asked  the 
girl. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot.  Ye  werena'  at  hame  at 
the  time.  Weel,  he  was  the  organist  at  the 
chapel  in  Inverkeith,  and  assisted  in  makin' 
the  worship  o'  God  more  like  a  stage-play 
than  a  decent  religious  exercise,  as  it  ought 
to  be." 

"  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Mary;  "  wasn't  he  the 
young  man  that  found  Miss  Graham  when 
she  had  been  struck  blind,  and  led  her 
home?" 

"  The  same.     He  was  a  queer  creature. 
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I  mind  weel  ae  day  I  was  drivin'  oat  to 
Inverkeith,  and  had  just  got  to  the  tap  o' 
the  Bird  brae,  when  wha  should  stand  fair 
in  the  middle  o'  the  road,  glowerin'  at  the 
view,  but  Mr.  Ardwell ;  and  I  dare  say,  if 
I  hadna'  given  a  bit  shout,  he  would  hae 
stood  there  to  be  run  ower.  And  then, 
although  he  was  o'  use  to  Miss  Graham 
that  night,  what  reasonable  man  would  ha* 
been  stravaighing  ower  bare  hills  at  that  el- 
dritch hour,  under  thunder  and  lightning  ?" 
"  What  was  he  like,  grandfather  ?  " 
"  He  was  no'  ill  favoured,  and  had  a 
bonnie  bright  eye,  and  a  gudeface,  aud 
wore  his  hair  lang.  Mrs.  Flint — he  used 
to  leeve  wi'  Mrs.  Flint — said  he  was  every- 
thing that  was  gude,  and  that  he  played 
fit  to  draw  the  trees  after  him  if  he  was  in 
a  wood;   but  I  never  heard  him  mysel'." 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  to-day  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Gower. 

g  2 
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"  Up  by  the  house,  and  he  stopped  and 
spoke  to  me." 

"  What  did  he  want  there  ?  " 

"  Weel,  it  wasna'  my  place  to  inquire, 
but  I  dare  say  he  had  come  to  ca',  for  he 
said  he  had  just  heard  that  Mrs.  Graham 
and  Miss  Graham  had  left  Faldoon  for  a 
time,  and  asked  if  he  might  stroll  through 
the  grounds  for  an  hour  or  so.  An',  of 
course,  I  said  he  was  welcome,  for,  had  the 
missus  been  here  hersel',  she  wouldna'  hae 
said  him  nay." 

"But  what  was  he  doing  at  Inverkeith, 
father  ?  I  thought  he  had  gone  away  for 
good." 

"  So  did  I,  and  he  has,  for  I  took  the 
liberty  o'  askin'  if  he  was  to  be  long  in 
these  parts,  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  no,  I  go 
away  again  to-night.'  " 

"  Then  what  did  he  come  f  or  ?  " 

"  Hoot,  woman,  how  can  I  tell  ?   I  wasna5 
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sae  rude  as  to  gang  on  speerin',  but  he 
walked  wi'  me  a  gude  way,  and  T  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Flint,  and  he  said, 
*  Yes,  that  was  the  first  place  I  went  to. 
Mrs.  Flint  was  like  a  mother  to  me.' 
Now,  I  liked  that  in  him.  Mony  a  man 
wud  never  hae  gane  near  her,  but  it's  the 
verra  first  place  he  goes  to.  And  the  way 
o'  the  warld  is  no'  to  acknowledge  past 
favours,  but  he  cloesna'  hide  his  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Flint,  although  she  is  a  poor 
woman,  and  although  he  is — if  folks  say 
true — as  weel-born  as  Sir  John  Wardour 
himsel'." 

"  How  is  he  well-born,  father  ?  Would 
he  be  an  organist  and  a  teacher  of  music  if 
he  was  a  baronet,  like  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  he  was  a  baronet,  like  Sir 
John,  my  woman ;  but  I  said  that  folk  said 
he  was  weel-born,  and,  although  I  wouldna' 
vouch  for  the  truth  o't,  he  has  something 
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aboot  him  that  mak's  me  think  he  has 
come  o'  gude  folk;  and  as  for  playin'  on 
the  organ  and  teach  in'  music,  it's  a'  for  the 
love  o't,  he  does  it.  But  he  tauld  me  he 
was  ganging  to  hae  his  tea  wi'  Mrs.  Flint 
and  a  talk  wi'  Mr.  Flint  this  afternoon." 

"Well,  it's  funny  his  coming  here  at 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Glower. 

"  I  think  he  maun  hae  come  to  ask 
Mrs.  Graham  about  something,  for  he 
asked  me  their  present  address,  and 
when  I  said  he  had  better  write  it 
cloon,  he  said  wi'  a  smile,  '  Oh,  I'll  re- 
member it.  I  have  a  good  memory.'  And 
he  had,  for  he  said,  '  Do  you  remember 
wrhen  you  nearly  drove  over  me  on  the 
road  ? '  and  laughed  to  think  o't.  He's 
a  pleasant  young  man,  though  he  is  an 
Episcopalian,  and  he's  a  deal  ceeviler  than 
that  young  whipper-snapper,  Mr.  Winn." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Winn  looked  very  pleasant 
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and  good-tempered.     And  he  had  a  hand- 
some figure,"  said  Mary. 

"  That  may  be  as  ye  say,  Mary,  but  I 
didna'  tak'  to  Mr.  "Winn.  He  cam'  botherin' 
me  ae  nicht  about  something,  and  pre- 
tending no'  to  be  wanting  to  find  it  out, 
but  I  saw  what  he  was  after.  And — and 
I'm  very  glad  that  he  went  away,  now  that 
I  think  o't." 

And  James  Milligan  gave  a  shrewd,  kind 
look  at  his  granddaughter's  pretty  face, 
and  then  said  to  himself, — 

"  We  hae  had  eneugh  o'  trouble  in  our 
family,  God  knows  !  " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Does  the  moth  die  in  ecstasy  in  the  candle  ?  and 
is  the  sudden  light  and  eloquent  sputter — the  speech  the 
candle  makes  over  the  poor  moth's  death — the  bright 
spot  in  the  candle's  glimmering  existence  1 " 

Proud. 

The  night  had  been  full  of  wind,  and  the 
sea  was  still  rolling  great  hollow  waves 
against  the  shore.  The  sky  above  was 
dull,  and  the  waters  gleamed  a  whitish 
grey.  Ships  went  to  and  fro  slowly 
before  a  gentle  breeze,  and  rocked  with 
the  great  waves  which  were  still  crowding 
eastward,  as  if  the  wind  that  had  raised 
them  still  blew.  There  were  some 
children  on  the  beach,  and  one  man  leant 
against  a  boat  which  was  drawn  up  upon 
the  shore,  while  another  sat  on  the  boat 
opposite  him,  and  talked  at  intervals. 
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It  is  wonderful  how  few  words  men 
have,  if  there  are  few  events.  Conversa- 
tion is  luckily  difficult  if  there  is  nothing 
to  converse  about.  Yet  some  people,  with 
an  ingenuity  which  is  creditable  to  them, 
can  talk  about  nothing  !  Such  conversa- 
tion is  called  "  small  talk,"  and  is  the  bane 
of  words.  These  men  were  more  reason- 
able ;  when  they  had  nothing  to  talk  about, 
they  held  their  tongues. 

"  Wha  is  this,  I  wonder?"  said  one, 
looking  at  a  person  who  was  just  turning 
out  of  the  road  which  runs  down  through 
the  chasm  on  to  th<^  dry  sand  of  the  higher 
shore. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  other.  "A 
foreigner,  I  should  say.     Maybe  a  spy." 

"  Hoot,"  said  the  other,  with  some 
contempt.  "  What  would  spies  be  doing 
at  Gaymouth  ?  Do  ye  think  they  would 
land  their  sodgers  here  awa'  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  said  the  other  ornfflv. 
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Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  conversation 
was  walking  slowly  along  the  shore,  and 
when  he  saw  the  children  standing  close 
to  where  the  white  spray  of  the  crashing 
waves  rolled  up  upon  the  yellow  sand,  he 
went  towards  them  and  said, — 

"  Is  the  tide  coming  in  or  going  out  ?  " 

This  question  in  itself  would  not  have 
made  the  sailor's  suspicion  even  colourable, 
unless  it  was  understood  to  be  a  way  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  children,  that 
he  might  procure  more  important  informa- 
tion. 

"  Coming  in,"  answered  a  boy. 

"  Are  there  many  wrecks  on  this  coast  ?" 
the  stranger  asked  again. 

"  Na,"  said  the  boy,  but  did  not  venture 
upon  further  information,  for  Scotch 
children  are  reticent  and  shy  at  first. 

"  Do  you  know  the  lady  that  lives  at  the 
manse?" 
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'*  Fine,"  answered  the  boy,  and  the 
other  children  seemed  to  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  conversation. 

"  She  gi'ed  me  this  knife,"  added  he, 
producing  a  knife,  which  was  entangled  in 
a  piece  of  string,  from  his  pocket. 

"  Did  she  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  with 
an  interest  which  induced  a  girl  to 
say,— 

"  And  she  gi'ed  me  a  ribbon  for  my  neck. 
But  mither  keeps  it  for  Sabbath.  It's  a 
bonnie  blue  ribbon  !  " 

"  And,"  said  the  boy,  who,  now  that  he 
had  begun  to  talk,  was  rather  anxious  to 
continue,  "  ye  should  hear  her  tell  stories ; 
and  wee  Sandy  Allison  began  to  greet 
whan  she  was  tellin'  aboot  a  ship,  and  the 
waves  and  the  wind,  and  the  men  in  a  boat, 
but  I  liked  it  fine." 

"  And  she  tauld  us  aboot  a  thunder- 
storm, and   that  was  whan  she  lost  her 
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e'en,"  said  the  girl,  who  had  to  cease 
speaking,  to  bestow  an  admonitory  blow 
upon  her  little  brother  for  "  weeting  his 
feet." 

"  What  did  she  tell  you  about  the  thun- 
der-storm ?  "  asked  the  strange  gentleman. 
"  If  you  will  come  up  to  the  dry  sand 
nearer  the  rocks,  and  tell  me  all  about  the 
thunder-storm,  I  will  give  each  of  you  a 
shilling." 

"A  shillin'  !"  said  the  boy. 

"  A  shillin'  !  "  repeated  the  girl. 

"  Well,  come  away,"  and  the  stranger 
walked  up  the  shelving  shore,  followed  by 
the  children,  who  were  speculating  as  to 
the  infinity  of  uses  that  the  shilling  was 
to  be  put  to. 

Having  found  a  large  stone  underneath 
the  cliff,  which  here  rose  sheer,  like  a  wall, 
above  him,  he  sat  down,  and  the  three 
children  stood  about  him. 
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"Now  let  me  tell,"  said  the  boy. 

"Na,  sir,  let  me,"  urged  the  girl. 

"Which  is  the  eldest?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

It  being  asserted  that  the  boy  was  the 
eldest,  he  was  appointed  to  tell  the  story, 
and  the  girl  was  asked  to  listen  and  correct 
him  if  he  went  wrong. 

"  Weel,  ye  must  ken — but  stop,"  said 
the  boy,  as  if  recollecting  something 
important,  "  ye'll  gi'e  me  the  shillin'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  shall,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, smiling  at  the  boy's  caution. 

"  Weel,  ye  must  ken,  there's  a  high  hill 
wi'  grass  growin'  a'  ower  it,  and  ae  day 
Miss  Graham — " 

"  That's  the  lady  at  the  manse," 
explained  the  girl. 

u  Haud  yer  tongue,  Ibby.  She  went  up 
the  hill  for  a  daunder,  and  it  began  to  get 
dark — dark.     Weel,  it  was  thunder,  ye  ken, 
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and  the  lift  was  fu'  o'  clouds,  and  then  it 
cam'  on  night.  But  she  wanted  to  see  the 
lightning,  and  she  glowered  out  ower  the 
sea,  and  at  the  clouds,  and  she  saw  it  flash 
-. — flash,  and  syne  she  closed  her  e'en,  and 
whan  she  opened  them  she  couldna'  see, 
and  it  was  raining,  and  she  sat  there  till 
an  angel  cam'  to  her — " 

"  Na,  it  wasna'  an  angel,"  interrupted 
the  girl. 

"  Weel,  she  said  some  one  cam'  to  her 
like  an  angel,  I'm  sure,  Ibby,  and  spak' 
words  that  seemed  to  mak'  her  less  sorry 
for  hersel',  and  he  put  his  hand  in  hers 
and  led  her  down  the  hill.  And  in  ae 
place  there  was  a  burn,  and  it  was  gej 
fu'  wi'  the  rain,  and  was  makin'  an  awfu' 
noise,  and  there  was  only  a  narrow  plank 
ower  it,  and  so  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
and  carried  her  ower,  and  led  her  down  to 
the  house,  and  then  he  vanished,  and  she 
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never  saw  him  ony  more.  Now  gi'e  us  the 
shillin'." 

Kobert  Ardwell  (for  it  was  he)  gave 
each  of  the  children  a  shilling,  and 
said, — 

"  Then  Miss  Graham  is  very  kind  to 
you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  still  taking  a 
pleased  glance  at  the  bright  coin  in  her 
hand,  "  she's  very  kind  to  us." 

"  What  time  does  she  come  out  to 
walk?" 

"  At  different  times,"  said  the  boy. 
"  And  she  sometimes  comes  wi'  her  mother, 
but  she  does  not  tell  us  stories  then  ;  and 
sometimes  wi'  anither  leddy,  but  she's  just 
new  come,  and  there's  a  woman  that 
canna  say  '  house,'  but  says  t  ouse.' 
She  does  speak  funny." 

But  at  that  moment  he  saw  Yetta  and 
Fritz  coming  down  the  road,  and  although 
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the j  were  still  a  considerable  way  off, 
Mr.  Ardwell  rose  and  said, — 

"  Is  there  any  way  up  on  to  the  cliffs 
in  this  direction  ?  No,  not  towards  the 
village,  but  the  other  way  ?  " 

"  Ou  aye,  there's  the  Cat's  Nick,  but  it's 
a  kittle  place  to  get  up ;  it's  on  about  a 
mile." 

"There's  Miss  Graham,"  said  the  girl, 
thinking  that  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  a  gentleman  who  had  asked  so 
many  questions  about  her. 

"  And  that,"  added  the  boy,  "  is  the 
woman  wha  can't  say  '  house.5  " 

"Never  mind,"  said  Robert  Ardwell, 
"  you  run  away  and  play,  and  I'll  walk 
along  to  the  Cat's  Nick,  and  see  if  I  can 
make  my  way  up  through  it.  Don't  tell 
Miss  Graham  that  anybody  asked  about 
her." 

Having  said  this,  he  turned  and  walked 
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along  the  shore.  He  kept  his  eyes  upon 
the  cliffs  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any 
crevice  into  which  he  could  creep,  that  he 
might  lie  concealed  there  and  see  Yetta 
pass,  and  at  length  at  the  "  Cat's  Nick  "  he 
found  such  a  place.  It  was  a  narrow 
fissure  or  crack  in  the  rock,  and  was  only 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass 
through  it,  and  that  in  some  places  could 
only  be  effected  with  difficulty.  It  ran 
obliquely  up  through  the  cliff,  so  that  a 
man  might,  if  he  chose  to  take  the  trouble, 
scramble  through  it  from  the  shore  to  the 
top  of  the  cliffs. 

Robert  Ardwell  clambered  into  the 
narrow  opening,  and  then  up  until,  in  a 
side  nook  where  the  projecting  rock 
shielded  him  from  being  seen  from  the 
sands,  he  rested  and  waited  until  Yetta 
and  her  maid  passed  him.  He  had 
travelled  miles  for    this  look  at    Yetta' s 

vol.  in.  u 
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face,  and  now  he  only  saw  her  for  an 
instant  as  she  passed.  Her  beautiful  face 
was  calm  and  sad,  and  that  was  all  he 
could  see  before  he  lost  sight  of  her. 

When  Yetta  passed  back  along  the 
shore,  the  three  children  came  round  her 
and  said, — 

"  We  hae  got  shillings." 

"  Who  gave  you  them  ?  " 

u  A  gentleman." 

"What  did  he  give  you  them  for?" 
Fritz  continued. 

"  He  gied  them  us  because  I  tauld  him 
the  story  about  the  thunderstorm."  The 
boy  said  this,  ignoring  Fritz's  question,  and 
addressing  himself  directly  to  Yetta. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Yetta  eagerly,  and  then 
she  shivered  and  asked  no  more. 

"  And  he  asked  about  you  and — "  said 
the  girl. 

"  And  he  said  we  weren't  to  tell  you 
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anybody  had  been  asking  questions  about 
you,"  said  the  boy,  exulting  in  having  paid 
no  attention  to  the  injunction. 

"  Then  you  ought  not  to  have  said 
anything  about  it,"  said  Yetta  gravely,  so 
gravely  that  the  children  were  silent  after 
that,  and  it  required  several  glances  at  the 
bright  shilling  to  keep  the  little  girl  from 
crying. 

After  that  Yetta  returned  to  the  manse, 
and  Frances  asked  her  why  she  was  so 
grave,  but  she  did  not  answer.  And 
when  Frances  said,  "  Oh,  Yetta,  did  I  tell 
you  John  was  coming  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ?  "  Yetta  said  "  No,"  and  went  to 
her  room. 


n  2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  There  is  a  haggard  sternness  in  their  creed, 
Which  freezes  nimble  blood." 

Wade. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Yetta  and 
Frances  went  to  the  village  church.  It 
was  a  bare  church  externally,  but  was 
worse  than  bare  internally — it  was  ugly, 
and  filled  with  square  box-like  pews,  from 
which  at  the  time  of  prayers  numerous 
heads  cropped  up,  and  into  which  they 
again  disappeared  when  that  part  of  the 
religious  worship  was  over.  The  music 
was  far  from  excellent,  indeed  the  whole 
service  would  have  led  one  to  suppose  that 
they  thought  it  well  to  worship  God  with 
ugliness,    and    that   the    ungraceful   was 
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more  pleasing  in  His  sight  than  the 
beautiful.  Yet  all  this  was  not  without 
its  meaning,  and  Yetta  was  pleased  to 
mark  the  reverent  stillness  of  those  rough 
fishing  people  during  the  prayers,  and 
their  discordant  efforts  to  follow  a  pre- 
centor, who  had  himself  little  idea  of  the 
tune,  and  added  to  that  slight  disability  a 
wretched  voice  which  had  been  cracked 
with  " bawling;"  for  the  precentor  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  the  offices  of 
leader  of  the  music  and  village  school- 
master, not  to  mention  his  being  at  the 
same  time  inspector  of  poor,  and  keeper  of 
the  registry  of  births  and  deaths  and 
marriages  for  the  parish  of  Graymouth. 
It  all  had  a  meaning,  that  bald  ugliness, 
and  the  meaning  was  not  without  some 
grace. 

"  Why,"  said  Frances,  "  how  can   they 
think  God   is   pleased  with  that?      They 
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ask  Him  to  come  to  meet  them  in  the 
plainest  house  in  the  village,  for  their  own 
cottages  have  the  best  china  cups  on  the 
mantelpiece,  or  some  little  ornament,  and 
some  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  even  that 
is  better  than  all  whitewash — oh,  it's  a 
wretched  place  !  " 

"  And  yet  all  that  ugliness  is  a  sign  of 
great  boldness,  true  religious  daring/'  said 
Yetta. 

They  were  walking  along  the  cliffs,  and 
the  sun  shone,  and  every  little  wave  for 
miles  gave  a  "  glint "  in  the  light,  and 
the  sea-birds  screamed  in  the  warm  air, 
and  now  and  then  a  bleat  would  come 
from  some  rough-coated  sheep  which  fed 
on  the  hill  above,  amongst  the  whins  and 
bracken. 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  Frances 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  think,"  said  Yetta,  "  but  I  don't 
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know,  that  it  must  be  because  of  their 
firm  faith  in  God  that  they  like  to  worship 
in  such  places.  They  are  honest  and  bold 
in  saying,  6  Ever  so  many  emotions  may 
pass  current  for  religion  which  are  not 
religious.  One  may  feel  elevated  by  some 
picture,  some  masterpiece  of  genius,  and 
may  stand  silent  and  abashed  before  it, 
thinking  of  one's  own  littleness,  and  of  the 
infinite  genius  of  the  man  who  painted  it. 
And  if  the  picture  is  in  a  church,  that 
feeling  might  be  mistaken  for  religion. 
These  things,  they  say,  are  not  religious, 
they  are  the  likeness  of  religion,  but  to 
confound  them  with  religion  is  to  become 
idolatrous.  We  will  only  worship  God, 
and  we  will  have  none  of  those  pleasurable 
emotions  which  drive  folk  to  make  them 
think  they  worship  God  when  they  only 
worship  their  senses.'  That  is  what  they 
seem  to  me  to  think,"  said  Yetta. 
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"  Dear  me,"  said  Frances  with  a  sigh, 
u  what  a  long  rigmarole  about  whitewash  ! 
And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  those 
common  fishermen  and  their  wives  think 
all  that  as  an  excuse  for  making  their 
church  as  ugly  as  they  can  ?  " 

"  No,  they  don't  think  it,  they  feel  it. 
A  girl  does  not  think  out  all  the  thoughts 
that  might  make  her  love  less  real  and 
pure,  when  she  is  glad  that  her  lover  is 
poor.  If  her  lover  were  wealthy,  she 
might  think  of  a  future  not  made  beautiful 
by  love,  but  made  comfortable  by  money. 
So  she  rejoices  because  he  is  poor,  that 
she  may  know  her  love  is  for  him,  not  for 
anything  that  is  not  him.  Don't  you 
know  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  said  Frances  with 
a  quiet  enthusiasm.  "  I  wish  I  could  think 
like  you.  I  don't  think  one  feels  so  much 
if  one  can't  think." 
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"  You  are  going  too  deep  for  me  now, 
Frances." 

"  But,  Yetta,  about  these  people  and 
their  church.  Your  argument  would  make 
one  worship  the  ugly.  Now  we  don't 
have  an  ugly  service ;  we  have  beautiful 
music — at  least  we  used  to  have — and 
painted  windows.  Is  that  all  cowardly 
of  us,  if  the  whitewash  is  bold  in  the 
fishermen  ?     Are  we  all  idolatrous  ?  " 

"  No,  I  hope  not.  It  all  depends  where 
the  beauty  begins.  If  it  is  outside  of  us, 
and  our  senses  lead  us  to  emotion,  then  I 
think  it  may  be  idolatry ;  but  if  it  is  within 
us,  and  our  religion  leads  us  to  comprehend 
the  beautiful,  then  it  may  be  a  part  of 
worship.  A  person  should  begin  by  loving 
God,  and  end  by  loving  the  world  only  for 
His  sake.  If  you  love  the  world  first,  and 
think  to  rise  through  Pantheism  to  love  of 
God,  you  will   fail ;    just  as  one  loves    a 
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person,  and  then  loves  something  that 
belongs  to  him,  is  made  by  him ;  but  if  one 
loved  the  thing  first,  where  would  the  love 
for  the  person  be  ?  " 

u  You  muddle  me.  Now  you  say  it  is 
right  to  have  things  beautiful.  If  so, 
these  people  are  wrong.' ' 

"  No,  they  are  only  afraid  of  their  own 
weakness. " 

"  But  you  said  they  were  bold." 

"  To  be  afraid  of  weakness  is  to  be  bold. 
They  dare  not  trust  themselves  with  these 
pleasant  emotions,  because  they  think  they 
might  take  these  things  for  their  own 
sake  and  not  for  God's.  Unless  they  can 
rule  their  senses,  instead  of  allowing  their 
senses  to  rule  them,  it  is  better  to  be  blind, 
and  deaf  and  dumb." 

"  I  never  thought  of  all  that,  Yetta. 
But  I  don't  think  of  many  things.     I've 
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been  trying,  bnt  it's  so  hard.  I  can 
remember  things,  bnt  then  that's  not 
thinking,  is  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  so.  But  I  don't  think, 
and  I  don't  know  how  thoughts  come  into 
my  head.  I  am  not  mistress  of  them, 
they  are  mistress  of  me." 

"  Shall  we  sit  down  ?  "  said  Frances, 
and  they  sat  on  the  grass  on"  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  cliffs,  above  the 
glistening  bay,  and  from  which  the  bare, 
black,  broken  wall  of  the  cliffs,  with  their 
grassy  coverings,  could  be  seen  for  a  mile 
and  more,  with  the  flat  yellow  sand  and 
the  glancing  waves  at  their  feet. 

"  Who  is  that,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  Frances. 

"Who?"  asked  Yetta. 

"  It  is  a  lady  in  a  blue  silk  dress,  and 
she  is  coming  towards  us.  I  didn't  know 
there  were  any  swells  lived  about  here.     I 
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don't  believe  it  is  a  swell,"  added  she,  as 
the  woman  came  nearer,  and  at  last  as  she 
came  close  up,  Frances  whispered, — 

"  Oh,  she  looks  horrid  !  " 

The  woman  spoke, — 

"  Have  I  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Miss 
Graham  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  said  Yetta. 

"  Can  I  speak  with  you  alone  for  a  few 
moments  ?  Would  your  friend  go  to  a 
little  distance  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  somewhat  strange  request,'' 
Yetta  answered.     "  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  know  it  if  you  heard 
it,  Miss  Graham." 

"  Then  why  do  you  wish  to  speak  with 
me  ?  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  P 
Excuse  me  if  I  hurt  your  feelings.  I  am 
blind,  and  cannot  see  whom  I  address." 

"  All  you  can  do  is  to  listen  to  me  for  a 
few   moments.     But  what  I  have  to  say, 
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cannot  be  said  in  the  presence  of  another. 
Why  should  you  be  afraid  ?  I  will  do  you 
no  harm.  Your  friend  can  stand  so  that 
she  can  see  us  as  we  converse." 

"  Frances,"  Yetta  said,  "  go ;  I  will  hear 
what  she  has  to  say." 

Frances  withdrew  to  a  little  distance, 
and  sat  down  on  a  little  hill  from  which 
she  could  see  them  as  they  talked,  and 
she  kept  her  eyes  on  them,  while  she 
thought  and  almost  said  to  herself, — 

"  What  a  very  repulsive-looking  woman. 
What  can  she  have  to  say  to  Yetta  ?  I'm 
not  sure  that  it's  safe  to  leave  Yetta  with 
her.  What  can  she  be  ?  Perhaps  she's  a 
woman  who  humbugs  ]adies  out  of  their 
cast-off  clothes.  I  wonder  what  she'd 
give  me  for  my  old  pink  silk  ?  She  looked 
awfully  wicked.  I'm  sure  she  paints. 
What  can  they  be  talking  about  ?  Yetta 
might  be  selling  all  Mrs.  Graham's  things 
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as  well  as  her  own.  I  wish  they  would  be 
quick. " 

After  Frances  had  left  them,  Yetta 
said, — 

"  Now  I  think  we  are  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  and  her  voice 
seemed  to  Yetta  harsh  and  discordant. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me 
that  Miss  Wardour  should  not  hear  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  concern  Miss  Wardour,  and 
it  does  you,  Miss  Graham." 

"  But  you  are  a  stranger  to  me.  You 
say  I  would  not  know  your  name." 

"No,   you   wouldn't.      But   you    know 

the     name    of     one    who    was    dear    to 

>  > 
me. 

Her  voice  was  harsher  than  ever  when 
she  said  that.  Her  art  failed  her  when 
she  attempted  the  pathetic ;  it  was  not  the 
line  suited  for  this  woman. 

"  Yes,"  said  Yetta. 
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"  You  knew  Robert  Ardwell,  did  you 
not  ?  " 

Yetta  started ;  she  could  not  speak  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  she  simply  said, — 

"  Yes,  I  knew  him.'* 

"  You  did  not  know  him,"  the  woman 
said,  with  rough  emphasis.  "  I  daresay 
he  appeared  like  a  hero  in  your  eyes,  as  he 
did  once  in  mine.  I  daresay  he  spoke 
bravely  and  well.  He  has  whispered  into 
my  ear.  I  daresay  he  appeared  good  and 
true.     Believe  me,  he  is  false  and  base." 

The  woman  spoke  huskily  ;  it  might  have 
passed  for  a  habit  acquired  by  long  use  of 
stimulants,  or  from  emotion.  There  is  a 
weird  mimicry  in  circumstances  which  is 
sometimes  horribly  amusing,  sometimes 
terribly  pathetic. 

"  I  have  heard  all  this  before,"  Yetta 
said  with  obvious  effort.     "  But  who  are 

you?" 
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"  Who  am  I  ?  I  am  the  woman  he 
loved  and  wronged.  Yet  I  loved  him.  I 
am  not  capable  of  loving  now,  but  whose 
fault  is  that  ?  no  one  will  care  for  me  now, 
but  is  that  a  fault  of  mine  ?  I  loved  him, 
and  gave  him  all  my  love,  and  he  used 
that  to  ruin  me.  But  that  is  not  all.  I 
would  not  have  cared  for  marriage  ;  he  was 
my  religion,  my  idol.  But  he  left  me. 
After  that  there  came  a  time  when  I  had 
hunger  to  bear  ;  I  bore  it  for  a  time,  but 
somehow  my  moral  nature  was  weaker.  I 
applied  to  him  once  or  twice — I  would 
rather  beg  than  sin — but  he  repulsed  me . 
And  then  I  sinned  again.  I  sunk  lower, 
but  whose  fault  was  it,  mine  or  his  ?  He 
saw  me  sinking  lower,  lower.  But  did  he 
stretch  out  a  hand  to  help  me  ?  No,  he 
left  me  to  perish." 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this?"  said 
Ye  tta  in  a  faint  voice. 
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"  To  warn  you,  Miss  Graham." 

"  But  who  told  you  ?  Who  sent  you 
here  ?  ' '  she  asked. 

"  I  followed  him  to  Inverkeith,  and 
there  I  found  out  that  he  had  been 
intimate  with  you,  that  he  had  given  you 
lessons  in  music,  and  that  he  had  been  on 
the  hill  with  you  when  you  were  struck 
blind.  I  went  to  Faldoon  to  warn  you, 
but  I  found  you  had  come  here." 

"  I  was  not  intimate  with  him,  and  he 
was  not  with  me  when  I  was  struck  blind. 
You  have  heard  what  was  not  true.  Have 
you  said  all  you  have  to  say  ?  " 

The  woman  grinned  as  she  looked  at 
Yetta's  white  face,  and  pale,  compressed 
lips,  and  then  she  composed  her  face,  for 
what  is  in  the  face  often  sounds  in  the 
words,  and  said, — 

"  I  have  said  all  I  came  to  say.  You 
will  some  day  be  grateful  to  me.     Perhaps 

VOL.  III.  i 
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you  are  not  grateful  just  now,  because  you 
loved  him." 

But  Yetta  had  ceased  to  hear.  She  fell 
back  upon  the  green  bank,  and  as  Frances 
ran  towards  her,  the  woman  walked  away, 
and  went  back  to  the  village  inn.  She 
found  a  telegram  awaiting  her,  which  had 
been  sent  five  miles  by  messenger.  It  was 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"From  Sir  J.  W.  to  Mrs.  Westbrook, 
The  Inn,  Gay  mouth. 

"  Do  not   say  a  word  to  Miss  Gr . 

Bet  urn  to  B ,  and  await  my  letter.     I 

write  by  to-night's  post." 

"  This  has  come  a  little  too  late,"  she 
said ;  "  an  hour  or  two  earlier  would  have 
done,  and  saved  the  pale  young  woman  a 
fainting-fit.     But  I  hate  such  people." 

Having  indulged  in  these  reflections, 
and  in  something  considerably  better  of  its 
kind  than  these  were  of  theirs,  she  ordered 
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the  carriage  in  which  she  had  driven  to 
Gaymouth,  and  then  drove  away,  speculat- 
ing as  to  what  could  have  made  "  that 
young  man  change  his  mind." 

Meanwhile,  Frances  had  knelt  down 
beside  Yetta,  and  while  she  uttered  plenti- 
ful abuse  against  that  horrid  woman,  she 
unfastened  her  jacket  and  dress  at  the 
throat,  that  the  air  might  revive  her. 

But  soon  more  efficient  aid  came  to  her 
assistance,  for  she  saw  a  tall,  strong  fisher- 
man appear  on  the  cliff,  having  come  up 
the  companion-ladder-like  fissure  called 
the  Cat's  Nick,  and  this  man,  seeing 
Frances  beckon,  came  towards  her,  and 
said, — 

"  Weel,  miss,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I    don't    know,"    answered    Frances. 
"  She  has  fainted    or    swooned.     I    wish 
you  would  carry  her  back  to  the  manse. 
I'll  give  you  anything  if  you  will." 
i  2 
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"I'll  do  that,"  said  the  man,  and  he 
stooped  and  raised  Yetta  from  the  ground, 
and  away  he  started,  as  if  she  were  no 
weight  at  all. 

"  How  strong  you  are,"  Frances  said, 
walking  beside  him.  "  Do  you  know 
whether  she  has  fainted  or  not  ?  " 

"  Wo,  miss,  I'm  not  a  doctor,"  said  the 
man,  trudging  on. 

"  Do  you  know  where  there  is  a  doctor  ?  " 
asked  Frances. 

"  Yes,  there's  one  at  Berwick." 

"  Oh,  but  that's  such  a  long  way  off. 
There  must  be  some  one  nearer  than 
that." 

Soon  they  reached  the  manse,  and  Mrs. 
Graham  came  out  in  anxious  fear,  and 
showed  the  man  the  way  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  he  laid  Yetta  softly  down  on 
the  sofa,  and  went  out.  Mrs.  Graham 
and  Fritz  busied  themselves  in  trying  to 
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restore  Yetta,  while  Frances  ran  to  her 
own  room  and  brought  down  a  sovereign, 
which  she  handed  to  the  man. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  miss,  I'd  rather  not," 
said  he.  "  But  if  you'll  just  say  to  Miss 
Graham  that  it  was  Jim  Wilson  that 
carried  her,  and  that  I'm  the  fayther  o' 
the  little  chap  she  gi'ed  the  knife  to,  and 
told  the  stories  to,  I'd  be  obleeged  to  ye. 
I  wud  do  a  great  deal  more  for  Miss 
Graham  nor  that." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Take  away  my  respect,  and  you  will  find  no 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  you  an  house  of  love 
to  dwell  in." 

Yetta  was  ill  for  a  week,  and  during  most 
of  that  time  Sir  John,  who  arrived  at  the 
manse  on  the  Tuesday,  wandered  about 
the  cliffs  and  along  the  shore  in  a  very 
discontented  and  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 
He  cursed  himself  for  a  fool  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  and  as  when  a  man  makes  a 
failure,  he  always  lays  the  blame  on  his 
instrument — which  fact  has  become  pro- 
verbial in  the  saying,  "  An  ill  shearer  never 
got  a  good  husk " — he  cursed  "  that 
woman  "  even  more  than  he  did  himself. 
Sir  John  was  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
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having  been  too  cunning  for  the  occasion, 
of  having  over-reached  himself.     He  had, 
in    the    stupid    monotony   of    Kinskerth, 
made  up  his  mind  that  Yetta  Graham  still 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  story  he  had  told 
her,  and  that  so  long  as  she  did  entertain 
any  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy,  she  would 
refuse  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and  he 
calculated   that   whenever    she    was   tho- 
roughly   convinced   of   the    truth   of   the 
story,  she  would  at  once  confess  herself  to 
have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  would  be  the 
first  to  ask  forgiveness.     These  thoughts 
determined  him,  and  he  took  certain  steps 
with    a  view  to  the    confirmation    of  her 
belief  in  the  perfidy  of  Robert  Ardwell ; 
and  only  the  day  after  he  had  taken  these 
steps,   he    received    a    letter    from    Mrs. 
Graham,  full  of  apologies  from  Yetta,  and 
containing    an    invitation     to     Gaymouth 
Manse.    This,  of  course,  made  him  regret 
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his  precipitancy,  and  lie  telegraphed,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  still  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  project,  of  the  wisdom  or 
fairness  or  expediency  of  which  he  was  not 
fully  persuaded,  but  which,  in  the  light  of 
that  letter  just  received,  was  no  longer  even 
advisable.  However,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
telegram  arrived  too  late,  and  when  he 
himself  reached  Gaymouth  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  found  that  his  stratagem  had 
been  productive  of  results  which  he  had 
scarcely  anticipated,  and  that  Yetta  was 
ill,  and  confined  to  her  bed. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
wander  about,  to  make  flat  stones  skip  on 
the  water,  to  draw  geometrical  figures  on 
the  sand  with  the  end  of  his  stick,  to 
scold  Frances,  and  to  feel  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  himself. 

He  managed  always  to  listen  with 
polite    deference    to    Mrs.    Graham,    and 
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his  sister  thought  that  was   a   sign   of  his 
great  love  for  Yetta. 

"Yetta,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  "is  in  a 
very  nervous  condition.  I  do  think  that 
she  benefited  by  the  sea-air.  The  first 
fortnight  we  were  here,  she  gained  flesh. 
Now  I  think  gaining  flesh  is  a  good  sign. 
Of  course  a  person  may  get  too  fat,  but 
that  isn't  what  I  mean.  And  she  had 
more  colour  in  her  cheeks.  And,  although 
she  never  was  a  great  eater,  I  think  she 
ate  a  little  more.  I  really  think  the 
climate  agrees  with  her." 

"  I  hope  it  will  still  do  her  good,"  sai 
Sir  John. 

"  It  was  all  that  horrid  woman,  who- 
ever she  was,  for  Yetta  won't  tell  me, 
that  upset  her.  I  know  she  was  better 
before  that,  but  you  see  nobody  could 
stand  such  a  shock  to  her  nervous  system. 
Not  that  I  know  what  the  shock  was,  for 
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Yetta  hasn't  told  me  a  word  about  it,  and 
gives  all  my  questions  the  go-by.  But  it 
must  have  been  an  awful  shock,  as  one 
may  judge  from  the  fainting-fit  that 
followed  it,  for  she  was  carried  in  here 
by  that  noble  fisherman,  who  wouldn't 
take  any  money,  because  Yetta  had  told 
his  child  some  stories,  and  she  lay  on  that 
sofa  for  half  an  hour,  without  giving  any 
sign  of  life." 

Sir  John  bowed,  as  if  he  wished  Mrs. 
Graham  to  continue,  and  she  at  once 
complied  with  the  request, — 

"  Yes,  it  must  have  been  an  awful  shock 
to  the  system,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  her 
being  in  a  nervous  condition  ever  since. 
Only  I  do  wonder  at  her  not  telling  me 
what  the  woman  said.  It  would  be  so 
different  with  me,  for  I'm  never  happy 
until  it's  all  out.  But,  you  see,  I  don't 
like  to  press  Yetta,  for  I  once  asked  her 
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some  questions,  and  she  began  to  cry— so 
unlike   her,    you    know— she    never    was 
petted.     As  many  people  have  said  to  me, 
and  Dr.  Aldridge  amongst  the  number,  and 
he  was  a  very  discerning  man ;  they  have 
said,  it  is  a  wonder  that   Yetta,  being  an 
only   child,    was   not    spoiled.      And   Dr. 
Aldridge  said— he  was  a  phrenologist,  you 
know;  he  said,  'It's  all  the  bumps,  Mrs. 
Graham;  you  could  not  spoil  that  child, 
though  you  tried.'     But  of  course  I  never 
did  try,  and  it  wasn't  likely,  on  my  own 
child." 

Sir  John,  without  smiling  at  the  seeming 
readiness  with  which  Mrs.  Graham  would 
have  sacrificed  Yetta,  had  she  been  another 
person's  child,  to  the  exigences  of  that 
interesting  scientific  problem  proposed  by 
Dr.  Aldridge,  said  with  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm, — 

"  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Aldridge,  who- 
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ever  lie  was.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be 
possible  to  spoil  Yetta." 

"  But  you  are  not  a  believer  in  phreno- 
logy, are  you,  Sir  John  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Graham. 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  am,  but  I  believe 
that  some  people  are  so  good  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  make  them  bad, 
by  any  combination  of  circumstances.  It 
is  a  somewhat  modernized  version  of  the 
old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  scarcely 
understanding  the  latter  part  of  Sir  John's 
sentence.  "  But,  as  I  was  saying,  that 
makes  me  the  more  think  that  the  shock 
to  the  system  must  have  been  very  great. 
It's  more  like  what  happens  in  a  novel 
than  in  real  life ;  but  I'm  sure,  as 
somebody  says,  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.     Whoever  would  have  thought  of 
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my  husband  losing  a  ring  in  the  Strand, 
and  walking  all  the  way  along  Piccadilly,  and 
then  finding  it  had  dropped  off  his  finger, 
and  going  back  and  finding  it  just  under  a 
lamp  close  to  Coutts'  bank  ?  But  I  must 
say  I  think  Yetta  would  be  ever  so  much 
better  if  she  would  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  she  would,"  said  Sir 
John  courteously. 

Upon  another  occasion,  Sir  John 
brought  it  upon  himself,  by  asking  Mrs. 
Graham  if  Yetta  still  seemed  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  towards  himself,  as  she 
was  when  she  asked  Mrs.  Graham  to 
write  that  letter. 

"  Now  that  is  very  curious,"  answered 
the  lady  ;  "that  is  just  what  I  was  thinking 
of,  and  was  asking  myself  the  question  in 
those  very  words.  But  it's  very  difficult 
to  say,  very  difficult.  Not  that  she 
doesn't    wish    you    were    here ;    I  don't 
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think  that;  but,  do  you  know,  I  think 
it  must  be  her  nervous  condition ;  but 
she  said  to  me  the  other  day,  that  she 
wished  she  hadn't  asked  me  to  write 
that  letter  to  you  so  soon,  and  I  dare- 
say that  was  because  she  would  rather 
have  had  you  come  here  when  she  was 
better,  and  able  to  go  out  again,  for  it 
must  be  very  dull  here,  Sir  John.  Indeed, 
I'm  very  sorry  that  we  can  do  so  little  to 
amuse  you.  I'm  convinced  that  must 
have  been  what  she  was  thinking  of." 

Sir  John  knew  better,  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  remember  she  accused  me  of  being 
mean,  and  not  knowing  how  to  woo  a  true 
woman,  because  I  told  her.  That  woman 
must  have  bungled  her  part,  and  let  Yetta 
discover  that  she  had  seen  me,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort ;"  but  he  said  aloud, — 
"  Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  it." 
"  You  see  lying  in  bed  all  day  is  very 
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wearisome/ '  Mrs.  Graham  went  on,  "  even 
for  a  person  who  has  eyes,  and  can  read  ; 
but  it's  infinitely  more  so  for  Yetta,  who 
cannot,  and  who  can  do  nothing  but  lie 
and  think.  Not  that  your  sister  doesn't 
read  a  great  deal  to  her.  She  reads  for 
hours.  Indeed,  she's  most  kind,  and  I 
only  wonder  she  doesn't  make  herself 
hoarse  by  reading  so  long,  and  I  know 
Yetta  is  very  grateful.  But  even  then,  I 
often  think  that  the  monotony  of  lying  in 
bed  is  so  great,  that  one  would  say  things 
at  such  a  time  that  one  wouldn't  say  at 
another.  There  was  my  poor  husband,  he 
was  the  best-tempered  man  in  the  world, 
but  during  his  last  illness  he  was  some- 
times a  little  fractious,  and  I  often  said,  I 
don't  wonder  at  it.  I  would  be  as  cross 
as  three  sticks  if  I  had  to  lie  there  day 
after  day.  But  he  was  really  more  like  a 
saint  than  anything  else — the  furthest  he 
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went  was  once  when  something  pained  him 
very  much,  he  said,  '  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  swear.'  But  of  course  he  didn't 
swear,  because  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
poor  man." 

All  this  well-intentioned  explanation, 
which  was  intended  to  comfort  Sir  John, 
in  some  inexplicable  way  had  the  effect  of 
showing  Sir  John  that  Yetta  was  sorry  he 
was  at  the  manse,  and  was  sorry  that  she 
had  written  to  apologize  to  him.  But  he 
thought  that  as  she  had  forgiven  himbefore, 
and  had  shown  her  forgiveness  by  asking 
his  pardon,  she  would  be  likely  to  do  the 
same  again,  and  he  had  some  faith  in  him- 
self, and  trusted  that  his  very  proximity 
might  not  be  without  its  influence  on 
Yetta.  But  Mrs.  Graham  had  not  done. 
As  Sir  John  was  silent,  she  thought  it  her 
duty  to  continue  to  speak,  as  she  really 
felt  that  the  manse  on  the  rough  hill-side, 
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overhanging  the  sea,  must  be  a  very  dull 
place  for  a  young  man,  however  much  he 
might  be  in  love,  and  she  imagined  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  her  as  hostess  to  do 
all  she  could  to  alleviate  the  tedium  of  those 
weary  hours.  She,  however,  was  thought- 
ful to  choose  subjects  that  would  interest 
him,  and  so  her  conversation  almost  in- 
variably turned  upon  Yetta  and  her  illness, 
and  very  generally  had  a  slightly  apologetic 
tone,  for  she  felt,  and  had  even  said  to 
Yetta,  that  Sir  John  had  been  treated  very 
badly. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  "  I  would  be  a 
little  surprised,  if  Yetta  was  not  cross 
at  times.  But  it  always  passes  off  as 
quickly  as  it  comes,  and  she  will  be  sorry 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  There,  just 
to-day,  I  wanted  her  to  do  something. 
It  was  a  thing  I  thought  it  was  her  duty 
to  do,  Sir  John,  or  I  would  not  have  urged 
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it.  But  I'm  a  great  person  for  performing 
one's  duty,  and  trusting  to  God  to  make 
it  easy,  as  some  one  has  said.  But 
Yetta  would  not  yield.  She  would  give 
no  reason;  that  was  what  provoked  me, 
you  know — for  I  am  not  a  person  who  won't 
listen  to  reason — but  all  Yetta  would  say 
was,  '  If  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  urge 
me — at  least,  if  you  could  feel  with  my 
feelings.'  And  although  she  would  not 
consent  to  do  as  I  asked  her,  she  was 
really  very  sorry,  I  saw  that,  to  grieve  me, 
and  sorry  that  she  could  not  do  as  I 
wished." 

Sir  John  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  this  must  have  had  some  very  direct 
reference  to  himself,  although  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  the  precise  piece  of  duty 
which  Mrs.  Graham  had  been  urging, 
and  he  felt  sorry  that  Yetta  should  be 
bothered,  and  bestowed    one  or  two  very 
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deep,  but  none  the  less  meaning,  curses 
upon  "  that  woman,"  and  resigned  himself 
to  hear  Mrs.  Graham  to  the  end,  who  went 
on, — 

"  She's  a  dear,  good  girl,  though  I  say 
it,  and  on  the  whole,  considering  what  she 
has  had  to  come  through,  it  is  wonderful 
she  has  borne  up  so  well.  I  scarcely  ever 
heard  her  utter  a  single  complaint.  Mauy 
people  go  mad  through  grief,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  a  commercial  crisis  makes 
ever  so  many  people  go  insane,  and  very 
sad  it  is  that  sanity  should  be  dependent 
on  the  funds.  Of  course,  these  things  are 
very  different  from  going  blind,  but  it  is 
the  same  sort  of  thing.  And,  perhaps,  the 
one  is  worse  than  the  other.  But  Yetta 
has  borne  up  wonderfully,  and  it's  very 
hard,  nobody  can  deny,  for  a  young  girl  to 
lose  her  sight  when  she  is  scarcely  eighteen 
years  of  age.  I  always  remember  Yetta* s 
k  2 
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age  by  the  comet.  She  was  born  in  the 
comet  year,  and  I  remember  somebody 
saying  that,  as  the  comet  improves  wine, 
he  didn't  see  why  it  shouldn't  make  some 
difference  in  blood.     And  I  don't  either." 

Mrs.  Graham  might  have  gone  on  at 
even  greater  length,  had  not  Frances 
Wardour  entered  the  room  with  an  air  of 
mysterious  import,  and  said, — 

"  John,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"Well,  speak,"  he  answered. 

"  No,  I  want  to  speak  with  you  alone. 
You  won't  mind  my  taking  him  away,  Mrs. 
Graham?" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  I  only  wish  we 
could  make  your  brother's  stay  with  us 
more  agreeable,  but  I  do  my  best,  and  we 
are  so  far  from  any  town,  and  at  this 
season     nobody    would    come    and    visit 


us." 


Having  received  the  permission,  Frances 
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left  the  room,  followed  by  her  brother, 
and  when  they  were  in  the  hall,  she 
said, — 

"  Come  out  into  the  garden ;  it  isn't 
cold,"  and  she  led  the  way. 

"  Well,  Frances,  what,  in  the  name  of 
everything,  is  the  meaning  of  this  myste- 
rious interview  ?  " 

"I  want  you  to  answer  one  question, 
upon  your  honour." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  will  speak  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall,"  he  answered  im- 
patiently. 

"  Well,  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
know  anything  about  that  woman  coming 
here?" 

"  What  woman  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  woman  that  nearly  frightened 
Yetta  out  of  her  wits." 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 
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"  It  isn't  I,  it's  Yetta  wants  to  know." 

"Yetta?     I  thought  so." 

"  Now  answer  me,"  Frances  said  im- 
periously. "  I've  been  defending  you  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  it.  But  I 
said  I  was  sure  you  wouldn't  do  anything 
of  the  kind." 

"And  you  did  quite  right,  Frances," 
answered  her  brother,  who  had  consider- 
able disinclination  to  tell  a  lie,  at  least  to 
tell  a  lie  to  Yetta.  He  was  not  averse  to 
using  lies  in  the  world.  He  called  them 
the  alloy  which  makes  the  currency  of 
truth  possible.  But  he  hated  lying  to 
Yetta,  and  he  thought  it  best  to  allow 
Frances  to  take  back  with  her  a  false  im- 
pression of  his  meaning,  than  that  she 
should  carry  back  a  deliberate  lie.  But 
Frances  was  not  satisfied ;  she  was  deter- 
mined to  have  it  categorically. 

"Well,    say   you   know   nothing   about 
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that  horrid  woman  coming  here,  and  that 
you  don't  know  what  she  came  about." 

"  But  that  wouldn't  be  quite  true,  for, 
from  the  result  of  the  interview,  I  can 
guess  what  she  came  about." 

"  Well,  then,  say  you  did  not  send  her, 
that  you  did  not  know  of  her  coming,  and 
that  will  be  enough." 

There  was  no  escape;  he  must  either 
tell  a  lie,  or  forfeit  Yetta's  confidence,  and 
give  up,  it  might  be,  all  hopes  of  winning 
her  as  his  wife,  all  hope  of  securing  her 
love.  The  past,  his  plans  and  deceptions, 
all  seemed  so  hollow,  so  miserable,  so 
unworthy,  unless  they  were  sanctified  by 
success,  that  he  saw  no  alternative.  He 
felt  ashamed  of  himself  and  his  past 
actions,  and  the  only  way  that  he  could 
mitigate  the  blame  was  by  gaining  his 
object.  He  thought  at  that  moment  that, 
if    he    succeeded,   he    might   be   able   to 
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expiate  all  his  errors,  by  confessing  to 
Yetta  at  some  future  time,  when  she  had 
learned  to  love  him,  all  the  means  he  had 
taken  to  gain  her  love,  and  he  calculated 
that  she  would  not  then  find  it  difficult 
to  forgive ;  for  women  are  apt  to  feel 
pleasure  in  the  determination  of  a  man  to 
be  loved  by  them,  whether  that  determina- 
tion is  shown  despicably  or  nobly.  So  he 
reasoned,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  let  the 
past  stand  as  it  was,  if  he  allowed  Yetta  to 
think  that  he,  to  prove  his  truth,  had  sent 
that  woman,  he  might  never  have  an  op- 
portunity of  confessing  his  error  and  of 
asking  and  obtaining  Yetta' s  forgiveness. 
There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
reason  for  doing  as  the  Devil  tells  one.  He 
scarcely  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  he 
said, — 

"  Yes,  I  can  say  that,  Frances,  upon  my 
honour.' ' 
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"  I  knew  it !  "  said  Frances,  and  she 
ran  away. 

The  next  day  Yetta  came  downstairs, 
and  when  she  met  Sir  John,  she  said,— 

"  I  have  mnch  to  ask  your  forgiveness 
for.  I  have  been  unjust  to  you.  But  I 
will  try  to  be  fair  to  you  in  future." 

"  Your  worst  thoughts  are  too  good  for 
me,"  he  whispered  ;  but  it  was  a  lover's 
whisper,  which  generally  means  nothing. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  When  will  evil  speakers  refrain  from  evil  talking  1 
"When  listeners  refrain  from  evil  hearing." 

Hare. 

They  stayed  at  Gaymouth  for  some  three 
weeks  after  this,  and  they  were  very 
happy  weeks  to  Sir  John.  He  looked 
back  with  pleasure  now  to  his  first  week 
at  the  manse,  and  his  conversations  with 
Mrs.  Graham,  for  he  felt  that  that  dull 
time  had  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  these 
three  weeks.  It  was  varied  weather. 
Sometimes  clear,  bright  days,  with  blasts 
as  piercing  as  daggers ;  days  which  rose 
upon  the  pools  of  the  Gay  in  their  rock 
basins,  covered  in  with  lids  of  ice — which 
rose   on   the  hills,  where   every  blade   of 
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grass  had  a  sheath  of  frosted  silver  ;  on 
the  roads,  where  footprints  and  cart-ruts 
were  stamped  in  iron,  and  where  streaky 
shoots  of  ice  spanned  empty  hollows — 
which  rose  and  looked  peepingly  in  through 
window-panes  representing  John  Frost's 
memories  of  the  tropics ;  and  set  in  yellow 
wests  over  a  world  in  gauzy  blue  mists, 
and  gave  place  to  the  throbbing  lights  of 
the  northern  sky.  Sometimes  there  were 
storms  of  wind,  when  the  very  hill  seemed 
to  shake.  The  sea  champed  the  rocks 
with  foamy  fury,  and  sent  rockets  of 
spray  high  into  the  turbulent  air.  Then 
there  were  bright,  warm  days,  when  the 
sun  shone,  and  the  wind  swooped  down 
here  and  there,  like  a  fishing-bird,  upon  the 
water,  and  ruffled  it,  while  the  rest  was 
calm  and  mirror-like,  and  the  ripples 
scarcely  lisped  on  the  sand. 

On  such  days  Sir  John  would  walk  out 
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with  Yetta,  and  when  the  children  came 
about  her,  and  asked  her  to  tell  them 
stories,  he  added  his  request  to  theirs. 

"I  would  not  dare  to  tell  a  story  before 
you,"  she  said. 

But  he  urged  her,  and  while  she  told  the 
story,  and  the  children  stood  about  her, 
Sir  John  sat  down  amongst  them,  and  was 
not  the  least  attentive  or  the  least  appre- 
ciative of  her  audience.  Then  he  read  to 
her ;  he  had  a  good  voice,  and  an  intelligent 
way  of  grasping  at  once  the  author's 
meaning,  and  giving  that  emphasis.  Mrs. 
Graham — who  was  never  tired  of  praising 
Sir  John  to  Yetta,  and  who,  when  she 
had  once  heard  him  make  a  little  speech 
at  Kinskerth,  had,  as  everybody  says  of  a 
glib-tongued  friend,  remarked  what  a  pity 
it  was  that  he  should  not  have  gone  to  the 
bar — now,  when  she  heard  him  read,  almost 
regretted  that  his  accident  of    birth  pre- 
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eluded  the  possibility  of  his  going  upon 
the  stage,  and  at  once  remembered  one 
or  two  apposite  anecdotes  concerning 
Kean  and  Kemble. 

The  days  passed  pleasantly  to  Sir  John, 
and  he  felt  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  his 
own  happiness.  He  thought  it  was  an 
indication  of  some  superiority  in.  him, 
that  he  was  able  to  take  a  genuine  delight 
in  these  simple  pleasures.  Besides,  he 
thought  he  saw  symptoms  of  a  brighter 
future.  Yetta  was  always  gentle  and  kind, 
but  now  she  seemed  less  sad.  She  seemed 
to  have  got  the  better  of  that  foolish  love, 
and  to  be  making  up  her  mind  to  face 
a  real  future,  full  of  common  duties 
and  commonplace  circumstances.  She  had 
had  her  infantile  attack  of  romance,  had 
loved  a  poor  genius,  and  now  she  was 
getting  over  it,  and  John  Wardour  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  skilful  physician.     He 
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had  been  bold  in  his  practice,  but  the 
result  was  going  to  justify  his  measures. 
He  had  no  absurd  prejudice  about  means. 
He  thought  they  were  sanctioned  in  the 
result,  if  that  is  successful.  And  he  could 
have  argued  about  it  for  an  hour,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bamboozle  many  wiser  heads 
than  his  own,  for  he  had  a  quick,  skir- 
mishing intelligence. 

One  day  Yetta  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  he  was,  and  said, — 

"  Sir  John  !  " 

"  Yes,  Yetta.  I  am  here,"  he  answered, 
and  started  up  and  went  to  her.  He  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  said, — 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  wished  to  give  you  this  letter,"  she 
said ;  "it  is  not  signed,  and  when  I  knew 
it  was  about  you,  as  Frances  began  to 
read  it  to  me,  I  would  not  hear  it 
read." 
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"  It  is  so  good  of  you,  Yetta,"  lie 
answered. 

"  Good,  not  reading  an  anonymous 
letter?     I  don't  think  so." 

"  Woman's  curiosity  is  so  strong,  Yetta, 
that  I  think,  if  I  wanted  a  letter  to  be  read 
by  a  woman,  I  would  not  sign  my  name." 

"  I  think  you  do  women  injustice.  But 
call  curiosity  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  then  you  praise  where  you  meant  to 
censure." 

"  Surely  there  is  some  difference," 
said  he,  putting  his  arm  round  her — he 
liked  to  hear  her  talk.  "  The  desire  for 
knowledge  concerning  trifling  things,  the 
inquiring  faculty  when  employed  in  the 
discovery  of  useless  information — that  is 
curiosity." 

"  Then  curiosity  is  a  sort  of  microscope, 
while  the  desire  for  knowledge  is  like  a 
telescope.     Is  that  it  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  lie  answered ;  and  lie  added, 
"  you  are  almost  like  your  old  self  again, 
Yetta." 

She  looked  a  little  sad  when  he  said 
that,  and  then  said, — 

"  But  I  must  go,  and  leave  you  to  read 
your  letter." 

"  Your  letter,  you  mean." 

When  she  was  gone,  he  sat  down  and 
looked  at  the  address ;  he  did  not  know 
the  handwriting,  but  the  post-mark  was 
"  Inverkeith." 

He  opened  it,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  felt 
the  most  complacent  satisfaction  in  Yetta' s 
confidence  in  him ;  for  the  not  reading  of 
the  letter,  and  the  bringing  it  to  him,  was 
a  sign  of  her  faith  in  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  felt  a  little  uncomfortable,  when 
he  remembered  that  her  belief  in  his 
truthfulness  was  not  quite  well-founded, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind — as  many  men 
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of  Sir  John's  kind  will,  never  to  deceive 
her  again.  Having  made  this  resolution, 
he  read  the  following  letter,  which  was 
signed,  "  One  who  wishes  to  do  you  a 
service :" — 

"  Miss  Graham, — I  am  exceedingly  sorry 
that  I  have  to  resort  to  this  means  of  com- 
municating certain  information  to  you.  I 
mean  that  it  would  give  me  more  pleasure, 
and  would  seem  less  unworthy,  if  I  could 
sign  my  name,  but  that,  owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  is  impossible.  Sir  John 
Wardour  does  not  hesitate  to  tarn  an 
honest  man  out  of  the  farm  he  has  lived  in 
and  paid  rent  for  for  twenty  years,  because 
he  votes  according  to  his  own  conscience, 
and  not  Sir  John's  (if  he  has  one).  He 
might  take  some  crueller  way  of  revenging 
himself  upon  one  who  exposes  his 
character,  and  who  shows  him  in  his  true 
colours.     I  believe  you  have  been  grossly 
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deceived  in  him,  and  it  is  only  my  sense  of 
duty  makes  me  write  this  letter.  I  shall 
not  write  anything  but  facts.  On  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  — th  instant,  as 
you  can  easily  ascertain  from  one  of  the 
post-boys  at  the  King's  Arms,  who  drove 
the  woman  to  the  gate  of  Kinskerth,  Sir 
John  had  an  interview  with  a  person  who 
wore  a  blue  silk  dress,  a  dark-coloured 
shawl,  and  a  bonnet  with  pink  roses  in  it. 
The  interview  took  place  at  the  well, 
amongst  the  cedars  by  the  rose-garden  of 
Kinskerth,  and  all  that  I  can  say  about 
it  is,  that  he  gave  her  what  seemed  to  be 
an  envelope,  and  which,  no  doubt,  con- 
tained money.  The  woman  was  evidently 
a  disreputable  character,  and  a  little 
inquiry  would  doubtless  discover  to  you 
some  very  dark  passages  in  the  life  of 
the  man  you  are  going  to  marry.  I  have 
found   out   also,    by   the    merest   chance, 
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that  he  promised  to  marry  some  girl  in  a 
humbler  station  than  his  own.  I  cannot 
enter  upon  the  particulars,  but  here  also  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  little  inquiry  would 
enable  you  to  discover  the  whole  truth.  If 
I  have  succeeded  in  putting  you  upon  your 
guard  against  a  man  who  is  in  every  way 
unworthy  of  your  love  or  the  confidence 
of  any  honest  woman,  I  shall  have  done 
all  that  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  do. 

"  One  who  wishes  to  do  you  a  Service." 

"  Whew  !  "  said  Sir  John,  when  he  had 
finished  reading  the  letter,  "this  well- 
intentioned  individual  has  failed,  for  once. 
And  only  in  one  particular  is  the  philan- 
thropic writer  of  this  correct,  and  that  is, 
that  if  I  knew  who  it  was  that  had  written 
it,  I  would — no,  perhaps  I  would  not.  It's 
the  height  of  stupidity  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  an  anonymous  letter;  and,  besides, 
L  2 
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a  good  deal  might  come  out.  But  how 
lucky  it  was  that  Yetta  didn't  read  it  all ! 
All  her  lurking  suspicions  would  have  been 
aroused,  and  I  do  believe  she  would  never 
have  spoken  to  me  again.  I  wonder  how 
much  Frances  read." 

The  next  time  he  saw  his  sister,  he  said, — 
"  Frances,  you   read  a  part   of   an   un- 
signed letter  to  Yetta,  didn't  you  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  how  much  of  it  did  you'  read  ?  " 
"  I  only  read  to  where  the  c  well- 
wisher,'  or  whoever  it  was,  called  you  a 
tyrant  for  turning  a  man  out  of  a  farm, 
when  he  had  been  in  it  twenty  years, 
because  he  had  a  conscience,  and  you 
hadn't ;  and  then  Yetta  cried,  '  Oh  !  stop, 
stop  !  '  so  I  stopped,  and  gave  the  letter 
back  to  her." 

"  And  you  didn't  read  any  more  of  it 
than  that  ?  " 
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11  No,  not  a  word." 

"  Didn't  your  eye  run  down  the  page  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  wish  you  would  let  me  look 
at  it.  When  I  gave  it  back  to  Yetta,  she 
said  she  should  give  it  to  you.  Do  show 
it  me !  " 

"  I  can't;  I  burned  it." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  The  best  safeguard  against  tribulation  is  to  have  a 
clean  heart  and  busy  hands." 

Jerome  Cardan. 

When  the  Grahams  returned  to  Faldoon, 
the  people  there  did  not  think  Yetta  had 
improved  much  from  her  residence  at  the 
sea- side,  but  Mrs.  Graham  was  convinced 
that  she  had  gained  strength  ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Ramsay  called  one  day  at  lunch-time, 
soon  after  their  return,  and  stayed  to 
partake  of  that  meal,  Mrs.  Graham 
enlarged  upon  the  abilities  of  Dr.  Arbwith, 
who  had  recommended  the  change,  and 
seemed  only  to  regret  two  things — that  he 
was  not  a  phrenologist,  and  had  not  been 
upon  friendly  terms  with  the  late  Dr. 
George  Combe. 
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Mrs.  Bamsay,  who  was  a  woman  who 
knew  how  to  form  her  opinion,  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Graham  that  Dr.  Arbwith  was  a 
man  of  ability,  although  he  had  a  hobby, 
and  that  was  white  meat,  and  also  thought 
that  she  "knew  a  difference "  in  Miss 
Yetta.  She  also  had  always  heard  that 
the  east  coast  was  more  bracing  than  the 
west,  and  remembered  hearing  a  gentleman 
give  a  lecture  in  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion of  Edinburgh  upon  phrenology,  and 
with  a  lot  of  skulls  and  casts  tha,t  almost 
convinced  her  of  the  truth  of  that  science, 
and  she  even  was  able  to  corroborate  the 
discoveries  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  from 
her  own  limited  experience,  for  a  friend  of 
her  own  had  two  sons,  and  one  was  ever 
so  much  cleverer  than  the  other,  and  he 
took  a  larger  hat  than  the  other  one,  and 
he  hadn't  water  on  the  brain  to  account 
for  it. 
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Mr.  Newsome  and  some  other  friends, 
however,  thought  Yetta  still  looked  too 
pale ;  and  Dr.  Arbwith,  feeling  that  he  was 
nothing,  if  he  was  not  technical,  confessed 
that  she  was  anaemic;  while  James  Milligan 
— who,  in  defiance  of  all  proper  sense  of  his 
position,  insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with 
Yetta,  and  saying  he  was  glad  to  see  her 
back  again — told  his  daughter  that  "  she 
was  still  as  white  as  a  clout." 

However,  although  Yetta  was  not 
stronger,  she  did  more  work.  She  had 
become  convinced  that  the  only  happiness 
is  in  wise  effort,  and  that  to  wait  for 
happiness  to  come  to  one,  to  make  all  sorts 
of  resolutions  to  forget  the  past  and  the 
like,  were  only  futile  means  of  doing  what 
might  be  done  by  means  of  increased 
activity,  and  that  the  way  to  avoid 
memory  was  by  going  to  some  extent  out 
of  herself.     Luckily  opportunities  were  not 
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wanting,  and  they  never  are  wanting  to 
those  who  really  will  to  do. 

It  was  now  talked  about  as  an  absolute 
certainty  that  there  would  be  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  early  spring,  and  Sir 
John,  partly  to  please  Yetta,  had  signified 
his  intention  of  contesting  the  county, 
with  its  then  representative,  and  conse- 
quently there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
be  done. 

Besides,  Yetta  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
her  dependence  upon  others,  and,  as  she 
had  now  made  up  her  mind  to  being  blind, 
she  began  to  learn  to  read  by  means  of 
her  fingers  instead  of  her  eyes.  Some 
people  can  thrill  through  any  nerve,  they 
meet  the  world  at  every  point ;  while  others 
are  quick  to  tryst  with  nature  in  one 
sense,  while  some  are  slow  to  tryst  at  all. 
Yetta  was  of  the  former  class,  and  she  was 
very  quickly   able   to    distinguish   all   the 
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forms  of  the  letters,  and  within  a  week 
could  read  with  considerable  facility. 

"  What  a  blessing  it  isV  she  said,  "  that 
these  books  are  so  dear.  Now  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  thoroughly  know  one  book, 
instead  of  merely  reading  many.  I  am 
glad  there  is  no  Mudie  for  the  blind,  and 
that  we  have  to  buy  our  books.  It  would 
be  well  for  those  who  can  see,  if  they  had 
to  do  the  same." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Yetta,"  said  Mrs. 
Graham;  "  I  am  sure  the  printing-press 
was  a  great  blessing,  and  Caxton  was  a 
remarkable  man.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
did  more  to  bring  about  the  Reformation 
than  ever  Luther  or  Henry  VIII.  did." 

Yetta  was  not  going  to  argue  with  her 
mother,  so  the  conversation  dropped. 

But  although  the  learning  to  read  was 
of  some  use  to  Yetta,  the  canvass  was  more. 
Sir    John  came    and   told  her  everything 
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about  it,  told  her  what  he  was  going  to 
say  in  his  address,  how  he  had  induced 
a  very  Liberal  old  man  to  promise  him 
his  vote,  and  read  her  the  peroration  of 
the  speech  he  was  going  to  deliver  at 
Inverkeith.  He  became  excited,  and 
enthusiasm  is  infectious.  Yetta  walked 
down  to  the  stable-yard  with  Frances,  to 
canvass  James  Milligan,  and  was  some- 
what disappointed  that  he  was  so  easily 
persuaded. 

"  James,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come  to  try 
and  induce  you  to  vote  for  Sir  John 
Wardour." 

"I'll  do  whatever  you  tell  me,  miss," 
James  answered,  and  Yetta  was  staggered, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
difficulties  she  meant  to  overcome  by 
suggesting, — 

"  Oh,  that  isn't  it.  I  want  to  persuade 
you  that  it's  best  to  send  Sir  John  War- 
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dour  to  Parliament,  because  he  is  a  Conser- 
vative. And  if  you  have  any  reason  to 
urge  why  a  Liberal  should  be  returned,  I 
dare  say  I  might  be  able  to  prove  it  wrong. 
But  I  don't  want  you  to  vote  as  I  think 
right ;  I  want  you  to  think  right,  and  vote 
according  to  your  owu  thoughts. " 

"  But  I  hae  aye  been  a  Conservative.  I 
have  aye  wanted  to  keep  things  straight, 
and  yet  I  wasna'  averse  to  havin'  things 
better  than  they  are,  if  it  could  be  managed. 
It's  easy  alterin',  but  it's  no'  easy  im- 
provin'.  And  as  for  Sir  John,  weel,  ye 
see,  I  like  to  send  a  man  wha  has  some- 
thin'  to  lose,  for  he  winna'  be  sae  bold  as 
thae  folk  wha  think  a  revolution  couldna' 
do  them  ony  harm,  and  might  do  them 
some  good." 

"  Oh,  you  are  an  out-and-out  Conserva- 
tive, James,  and  I  dare  say  you  know  a 
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great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  do.     I  am 
only  learning  politic s." 

"  I  wudna'  set  mysel'  up  to  ken  mair 
than  you  do,  Miss  Graham,  but  I  will  say 
this  for  mysel',  that  I  hae  been  at  Inver- 
keith  at  meetings,  whan  I  heard  a  wheen 
whipper-snappers  stan'  up  and  talk  as  if 
their  language  was  a  spate,  and  deil  a 
thing  did  they  say  about  it  that  was  worth 
listening  to.  And  I  can  haud  my  ain 
against  Mr.  Flint,  and  he's  one  of  the 
warst  o'  them  they  ca'  Eadicals,  but  I 
dinna  care  much  about  it.  I  like  my  wee 
bittie  garden  better  nor  politics,  and  I 
would  rayther  hae  a  wheen  fine  roses  than 
a  dozen  votes." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  right." 
"  It's  just  my  likin',  but  as  for  politics, 
I  say  this  :    men  hae   twa  things  that   a 
government  hae  to  protect,  and  that  is,  life 
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and  property.  Well,  the  Radicals  say  a' 
men  are  equal ;  but  they  are  only  equal 
as  to  havin'  life ;  they  have  na'  got  the 
property.  Sae  the  man  that  has  the 
property  maun  hae  mair  say  in  the  pro- 
tection of  his  property  than  the  man  wha 
has  nane.  Now  I  would  stan'  up  for 
power  bein'  wi'  property,  for  power  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  that  can  use  it. 
As  we  say,  fools  shouldna'  hae  chopping- 
sticks ;  and  when  a  man  is  rich,  weel,  it's 
some  guarantee  that  he  can  use  power,  else 
he  wudna'  hae  got  thegither  the  gear ;  and 
even  if  it  was  his  fayther  or  grandfayther 
that  did  it,  these  things  were  in  the  blood, 
do  ye  see.  And  thae  things  mak'  me  a 
Conservative. " 

"I  wish  Sir  John  could  hear  you, 
James ;  I'm  sure  he  hasn't  half  such  good 
reason  for  his  political  faith  as  you  have." 

"  It's  very  kind  o'  you  to  say  sae,  Miss 
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Graham.  But  he's  a  rale  gude  speaker, 
Sir  John.  I  heard  him  yestreen  in  Inver- 
keith,  and  he  spoke  gude  sense,  and  had  a 
fine  command  o'  language." 

"  Is  there  anybody  else  here  that  has  a 
vote,  James  ?  " 

"Yes,  mem,  there's  David  Mickle- 
thwait,  the  gairdner,  but's  he's  gaun  to 
vote  for  Walker  the  Liberal ;  I  heard  him 
say  as  much." 

"  Then  I'll  go  and  try  to  convince  him," 
Yetta  answered. 

"  Ye'll  no  hae  far  to  gang,  miss ;  he's  in 
the  byre  now." 

"  Is  your  grand-daughter  still  with  you, 
James  ?" 

"  Yes,  mem,  but  she  has  got  a  place,  and 
she'll  be  gangin'  awa'  ane  o'  these  days, 
and  I  am  wae  to  part  wi'  her.  She's  a 
bonnie  lassie,  and  she's  as  gude  as  she's 
bonnie." 
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"  I  mean  to  come  and  call  on  her  before 
she  goes,"  said  Yetta. 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  cow-house  or  byre,  and  James 
was  calling  to  David  to  come  forth,  which 
David  did,  and  when  he  saw  who  was  with 
James,  he  doffed  his  bonnet,  and  said, — 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  miss.  I 
didna'  ken  it  was  you." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not.  I  came  to  talk  to 
you  about  the  election,  David.  You  know 
that  the  seat  for  the  county,  which  is 
at  present  held  by  Mr.  Walker,  will  be 
contested  at  the  next  general  election  by 
Sir  John  Wardour,  and  as  it  may  depend 
upon  the  vote  of  a  single  man,  I  want  to 
get  as  many  to  vote  for  Sir  John — by  fair 
means,  as  I  can.  But,  by  the  way,  are  you 
a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal?  " 

"  Weel,  miss,  I  dinna  want  to  disobleege 
ye,  but  that's  just  where  it  is.     Ye  see  I'm 
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no'  o'  Sir  John's  way  o'  thinkin'.  I  may 
say  he's  a  gran'  speaker,  and  can  bate  Mr. 
Walker  at  that,  but  then  we  differ  in  mony 
things." 

"  Then  of  course  I  would  not  ask  you  to 
vote  for  him,  for  I  think  that  a  vote  is  a 
sort  of  asseveration  that  the  person  voting 
agrees  generally  in  opinion  with  the  person 
he  votes  for.  But  in  what  do  you  differ 
from  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  Weel,  miss,  I  dinna  agree  that  he  was 
right  in  turning  the  man  out  o'  the  farm, 
and  I'm  for  vote  by  ballot,  as  they  hae  in 
America — and  a  wheen  ither  things." 

"  Hoot,  ye  are  as  radical  as  Mr.  Flint," 
said  James  contemptuously.  "  There's  nae 
use  talkin'  to  him,  Miss  Graham.  There 
are  eneugh  sensible  men  to  return  Sir 
John  wi'out  him." 

"  I  think  it  is  worth  while  talking  with 
him,  and  I  mean  to  have  a  long  talk  with 
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him  one  of  these  days,  and  to  show  him,  if 
I  can,  that  Sir  John  and  he  are  at  one,  and 
that  when  he  says  he  wants  the  ballot,  he 
wants  what  I  want,  that  men  should  give 
their  votes  fairly,  not  sneakingly ;  that  they 
shall  not  have  to  say  one  thing  and  do 
another." 

David  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
examining  the  contents  of  words  ;  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  differed  from  Sir  John 
on  the  question  of  the  ballot,  and  this 
to  him  novel  argument  rather  staggered 
him. 

"  But  I  must  go  now,"  Yetta  added,  and 
she  bid  both  the  men  "  Good-day,"  and 
returned  to  the  house  with  Frances. 

"  I  say,  Yetta,  I  begin  to  think  there 
ought  to  be  women  voters  and  female 
members  of  Parliament.  You  would  beat 
Mr.  Walker  hollow,  if  you  contested  it  with 
him,  instead  of  John.     David  looked  quite 
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puzzled  when  you  broke  up  his  idea  of  the 
ballot.  You  should  have  seen  his  face  ! 
He  looked  at  you  with  amazement,  and 
like  the  man  in  Moliere  who  discovered 
that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  forty 
years  without  knowing  it ;  he  seemed  to 
have  a  glimmering  sense  that  he  was  a 
Tory  after  all." 

"  I  scarcely  like  to  try  to  convince  them. 
I  am  sure  they  know  more  about  it  than 
I  do.  At  least,  James  could  say  far  more 
for  Conservatism  than  I  could." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Yetta.  You  are  far  too 
humble,  and  think  too  little  of  yourself." 

All  these  labours  pleased  Yetta;  she 
could  not  think  about  the  past  when  she 
was  discussing  electoral  franchises  with 
people,  or  when  she  was  listening  to  Sir 
John's  news  of  the  canvass.  True,  it 
sometimes  would  crop  up  through  the 
active  present,  weird  and  horrible,  and 
m  2 
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then  she  would  sit  with  hands  folded  for 
a  time,  and  head  bent.  But  she  fought 
bravely,  and  to  any  one  not  knowing  how 
one  may  suffer,  and  never  wince,  how  one 
may  bear  agony  without  a  cry,  she  would 
have  seemed  to  conquer. 

Mrs.  Graham  saw  never-ending  necessity 
for  thankfulness  in  the  providential  cir- 
cumstance that  they  had  gone  to  Gay- 
mouth,  and  sent  Dr.  Arbwith  ever  so  many 
brace  of  grouse,  to  show  her  gratitude  for 
his  suggestion.  She  no  longer  talked  in 
an  apologetic  way  to  Sir  John,  but  would 
say  — 

"Isn't  Yetta  lively?  I  scarcely  hoped 
to  see  her  like  this  again.  She  is  quite 
like  her  old  self.  I'm  sure  it's  wonderful, 
after  all  she  has  come  through,  and  I  can 
only  say,  I'm  sure  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  bear  up  so  well  as  she  did,  espe- 
cially as  she  eats  nothing.     It  is  wonderful 
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to  me  how  she  exists.  But  I  believe  very 
little  food  will  keep  people  alive  for  a  long 
time.  There  was  a  man  in  Inverkeith  who 
used  to  poach ;  he  was  a  very  wicked  man, 
and  swore  constantly.  They  say  he  even 
swore  when  his  son  was  drowned,  which  was 
very  shocking,  seeing  who  had  done  it — 
some  people  say  he  even  wanted  to  beat 
the  corpse.  Well,  he  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  curing  dogs  of  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
and  I  believe  he  did  actually  make  a  great 
many  better,  and  the  way  he  did  it  was  by 
giving  them  a  dose  of  '  whummel.'  " 

"  What  is  that,  Mrs.  Graham  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  would  know,  Sir  John, 
being  a  Scotchman.  I  don't  know  that  I 
pronounced  it  correctly — did  I  ?  It  means 
to  upset,  or  turn  over  a  bowl  or  tub." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  pronounced  it  perfectly 
correctly." 

"  Well,  all  he  did  to  the   dogs   was  to 
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e  wliumrnel '  a  tub  or  barrel  over  them,  and 
leave  them  there  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  many  of  them  were  the  better  for  it. 
But  that  shows  how  long  an  animal  can 
live  without  food,  and  perhaps  that  may 
account  for  the  smallness  of  Yetta's 
appetite." 

Mrs.  Graham  did  not  perceive  that 
that  was  not  the  logical  consequence  of 
her  argument ;  but  the  real  gist  of  it  all 
was,  that  she  was  really  glad  to  see  her 
daughter  so  much  better  than  she  had 
been,  and  so  much  less  sad  than  she  was 
wont  to  be.  The  merry  season  of  the 
year  was  approaching,  and  Yetta  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of  its  approach,  and  to 
brighten  as  Christmas  came  near. 

With  Christmas  came  Bernard  Winn, 
only  a  few  months  older  in  time  than  he 
was  when  he  left  Faldoon,  but  feeling  ever 
so  much  older  in  all  that  really  makes  age. 
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"  Some  men,"  he  said  with  truth,  "  are 
boys  at  fifty,"  and  left  the  corollary, 
"  some  boys  at  seventeen  are  men,"  to  be 
inferred  by  his  audience. 

He  saw,  or  thought  at  first  he  saw,  a 
change  in  Yetta.  She  was  happier  than 
when  he  had  seen  her  last.  The  increas- 
ing efforts  to  do  work  brought  their 
reward.  But  Bernard,  in  remarking  the 
fact,  mistook  the  cause.  He  saw  Sir  John 
hang  about  Yetta' s  chair,  he  saw  how 
much  he  was  in  love  with  her,  how  anxious 
he  was  about  her  wishes,  how  he  made  her 
hopes  his  hopes,  and  he  concluded  that 
Yetta  was  happy  in  his  love,  that  it  was 
this  that  had  made  the  change  in  her. 

This  circumstance  caused  him  consider- 
able inconvenience.  He  had  come  down 
with  a  firm  determination  to  confess  all 
his  own  folly  in  falling  in  love  with  Mary 
Gower's  pretty  face  to  Yetta,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  tell  her  all  that  he  had 
learned  from  the  girl  concerning  Sir 
John's  faithlessness.  He  believed  every 
word  Mary  Gower  had  spoken  to  him,  and 
he  knew  he  conld  make  Yetta  believe  it, 
too,  without  what  Sir  John  termed  proof 
or  evidence. 

But  now  that  he  saw  Yetta  happy, 
and  happy,  as  he  thought,  in  Sir  John 
"War dour' s  love,  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  right  to  mar  her  happiness  again, 
and  perhaps  make  her  ill  a  second  time,  as 
she  was  after  having  been  frightened  by 
some  woman  at  Gaymouth.  What  good 
could  it  do  to  anybody,  even  if  Yetta  re- 
fused to  marry  Sir  John  ? — he  would  not 
marry  Mary  Gower.  It  would  not  make 
Yetta  happy.  Besides,  Bernard  was  not 
one  of  those  consequential  people  who 
think  they  can  judge  of  everything  better 
than  their  neighbours.     If  he  had  not  a 
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high  opinion  of  Sir  John,  it  did  not  there- 
fore necessarily  follow  that  Sir  John  was 
a  very  inferior  individual,  and  quite  un- 
worthy of  being  Yetta's  husband.  If 
Yetta — so  he  reasoned — thought  him 
worthy,  she  was  likely  to  know  a  great 
deal  better  than  he,  Bernard  "Winn ;  and 
one  thing  struck  Bernard  very  forcibly, 
and  that  was  Sir  John's  great  attention 
to,  and  cordial  affection  for,  Yetta.  Why 
should  he  not  make  an  excellent  husband  ? 
So  Bernard  determined  not  to  meddle  in 
the  matter. 
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CHAPTBK  XII. 

"  There's  more  discretion  in  the  silent  art 

Of  saying  nothing  wisely,  than  in  speech 

Which  mars  occasion,  propagates  dispeace, 

And  sets  mankind  together  by  the  ears." 

Wade. 

But   Bernard   had    other  reasons  for  not 

interfering  than  those  which  he  stated  to 

himself.     It    often    seems    sad    that    the 

true  is  true.     It  would  be  prettier  if  love 

lasted   for    ever,    if  a   devotion  once  felt 

was  felt  for  evermore — but,  alas  !  it  is  not 

sc.     Boys  are  rather  in  love  with  novelty 

than    with  women.     They  have   just    got 

the    power    of    loving,    and    they   use   it 

lavishly.      All  things,  when  we  get  them 

first,  are  toys.     And  it  is  not  their  uses 

which  strike  us  so  much,  as  our  enjoyments 

in  connection  with  them,  that  are  upper- 
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most.  So  Bernard,  when  he  was  separated 
from  Mary  Gower,  felt  that  he  had  been 
very  foolish.  He  had  honesty  enough  to 
fee]  that  it  was  wrong  to  love  where  one 
cannot  marry,  and  he  had  pride  enough 
to  consider  a  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  his  aunt's  coachman,  a  thing 
that  was  out  of  the  question.  True,  he  had 
some  qualms  of  conscience.  All  his  action 
in  the  matter  of  Mary  Gower'  s  wrongs,  which 
was  only  heart-action  after  all,  was  with  a 
view  of  compelling  Sir  John  \Yardour  to 
marry  the  girl  he  had  plighted  his  troth 
to ;  and  when  Bernard  felt  that  he  could 
not  have  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  the 
girl,  he  felt  that  his  heart-action  had 
been  rather  hypocritical.  He  drew  fine 
distinctions.  He  had  not  plighted  his 
troth,  as  Sir  John  had  done ;  he  had  not 
raised  her  hopes,  fed  her  ambition  with 
prospects   of  a  bright  future  ;  these  were 
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his     grounds.      But    somehow,    notwith- 
standing this  excellent  casuist^,  he  blushed 
for  himself,  for   he   remembered   that   he 
had  kissed  the  girl,   that   he   had   talked 
about  seeing  her  at  Christmas,  and  now 
he  felt  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the  fate 
he  had  looked  upon  as   cruel  at  the  time 
had  brought  about   a   separation   just   at 
this  juncture.     Now,  when  he  had  become 
of  this  way  of  thinking,  he  unconsciously 
slipped  into  some  of  the  pleasant  rooms 
of  memory,  and  there   he  found  Frances 
Wardour  for  the  most  part.     He  remem- 
bered how  prettily  she  laughed,  how  pretty 
she  looked,  when,  having  taken  Yetta  for 
her  model,  she  tried  to  look  demure.     He 
remembered  how  often  she  had  waited  for 
him  on  High  Cleugh,  when  he  had  failed  to 
meet  her ;  he  thought  of  her  tears,  when  he 
had  stormed  at  her,  after  she  had  wandered 
miles  in  order  to  see  him.     He  remembered 
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these  things  when  he  was  in  his  father's 
study,  when  his  respected  parent,  a  white- 
haired  man,  with  a  grave  face,  was  sitting 
opposite  to  him  by  the  fire — and  then  he 
caught  hold  of  his  left-hand  fingers  in  his 
right,  and  gave  them  a  squeeze,  and  then, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  squeezing  his 
own  hand,  he  laughed,  and  said, — 

"  What  a  fool !  " 

"  Bernard,"  said  his  father  gravely, 
looking  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles, 
"  Bernard,  what  author  are  you  reading 
now  ?" 

"All's  right,"  said  Bernard,  and  went 
on  thinking  about  Frances. 

It  was  these  feelings  which  made  him 
write  to  Yetta  and  ask  her  to  convey  his 
apology  to  Frances,  and  it  was  in  this 
state  of  mind  that  he  arrived  at  Faldoon. 

"  Yetta,"  he  said  to  his  cousin  the  next 
day,  "  does  Frances  come  here  often  now  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  very  often,"  said  Yetta ;  "  she  was 
here  yesterday." 

"  Did  you  ever  give  her  my  message  ?  " 

"  She  read  your  letter  to  me." 

"  What,  that  letter  in  which  I  talked 
about  warning,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
Oh  !  I  wish  she  hadn't." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  and  there  was  a  shade  of 
sadness  in  Yetta' s  voice.  "  She  didn't 
understand  it." 

"And  did  you  ?  "  asked  Bernard. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

There  was  silence,  until  Bernard 
asked, — 

"But  what  did  she  say?  She  isn't 
going  to  marry  Frank  Maxwell,  or  Charlie 
Maxstone,  is  she?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so.  But  she  refused 
Mr.  Maxwell  a  month  ago." 

"  She  did  ?     Hurrah  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Bernard  ?  " 
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"  Oil,  nothing  !  " 

But  Yetta  was  smiling,  and  her  cousin 
said, — 

"  Well,  look  here,  Yetta.  Isn't  Frances 
a  good  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Yetta,  still  smiling. 

"  And  isn't  she  pretty  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  I 
behaved  like  a  brute  before  I  went  away 
from  Faldoon ;  I  scolded  her,  and  made 
her  cry." 

"You  said  something  to  that  effect  in 
your  letter,  and  Frances  said  you  had  no 
right  to  call  yourself  names  you  didn't 
deserve.     Now,  who  am  I  to  believe  ?  " 

"  Did  she  say  that  ?     Hurrah  !  " 

"  Bernard,  I  can't  imagine  why  you 
should  do  all  this  shouting.  I  wish  you 
would  keep  it  till  Sir  John's  elec- 
tion." 
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"  I  will  shout  then,  Yetta.  I'll  come 
from  college  to  do  it." 

"  Thank  you,  very  much." 

"Don't  sneer,  Yetta.  You  don't  know 
how  happy  I  am.     She's  an  angel." 

"Who  is,  Bernard?" 

"  Oh,  you  know  who  I  mean.  Do  you 
think  she'll  be  over  here  to-day  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but,  you  know,  at  this  season  all 
the  servants  are  busy.  And  I  waut  a 
note  sent  to  Kinskerth.  It  must  go  to-day. 
I  wish  you  would  take  it." 

"  Oh !  that's  all  gammon  about  the 
servants.  But  it's  all  right.  I  should 
like  to  talk  over  the  election  affairs  with 
Sir  John." 

"  And  as  that  is  the  case,  you  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear  that  he  will  be  away 
from  Kinskerth  all  day  until  dinner-time. 
But  I  dare  say  you  have  some  new  ideas 
on  pauperism,  or  what  is  to  be  done  with 
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our  criminal  classes,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  I  dare  say  Agnes  will  be  at 
home." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  But  I  have  something 
to  discuss." 

"  What  is  that  ?  a  question  of  zoology 
with  Frances  ?  Are  you  going  to  discuss 
the  question  of  your  brutality  ?  Well,  I'll 
get  mamma  to  write  the  note  for  me,  and 
let  you  go." 

Now  all  these  things  seemed  to  Bernard 
excellent  reasons  for  not  interfering.  Had 
not  Yetta  said  that  she  understood  his 
letter  ?  and  if  she  did,  and  still  accepted 
Sir  John's  offer,  it  showed  that  she  knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  he  did.  Then 
after  all,  Sir  John  was  Frances'  brother, 
and  he  wasn't  going  to  make  dispeace  for 
nothing.     So  he  held  his  peace. 


vol.    III.  N 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  There  is  no  love  but  young  love.  Old  love  is 
habit,  an  extinct  volcano,  with  no  fire  in  its  veins ;  but 
young  love  is  a  heart  in  conflagration,  as  you  see  by 
these  bursts  of  blushes."  The  Farewell. 

He  carried  Yetta's  note  to  Kinskerth. 
Oh,  wasn't  it  cold  !  There  was  a  bitter 
north  wind,  which  nipped  and  pinched  his 
face  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  then 
pretended  to  poultice  it  with  great  flakes 
of  drifted  snow.  His  horse's  feet  fell  with 
a  clang  on  the  hard  road,  like  hammers 
upon  an  anvil,  and  the  north  sides  of  the 
trees  he  passed  had  rough  white  fleeces  of 
battered  snow  on  them.  The  wind  peeled 
the  snow  off  the  road  where  it  had  fallen, 
and  it  whirled  along  like  an  unearthly 
cloud  of  dust.     It  was  pleasantly  exciting 
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work,  galloping  right  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  but  the  wind's  teeth  had  the  best 
of  it,  as  they  did  not  chatter,  and  his  did. 
He  looked  back  over  the  landscape  away 
to  the   sea ;  and  its  rough,  grey  surface, 
although   it   looked   like   frieze,    did    not 
suggest     warmth     or     comfort,    and     he 
shivered  as  he  looked  at  it.     But  on  he 
rode,  to  the  rough  musical  rhythm  of  the 
horse's  hoofs.     Ah !    how   the    wind   did 
seize  him  at  the  top  of  the  hill !     He  felt 
as  if  he  were  a  butterfly  with  a  pin  through 
him.     But  it  was  all  down-hill  after  that, 
and  he  made  the  horse  go,  till  its  knees 
were  in  jeopardy,  and  so  was  his  neck ;  but 
he  arrived  on  the  level  road  without  acci- 
dent, and  went  up  the  avenue  at  a  canter. 
The  motion  suggested  a  laugh,  somehow, 
but  he  was  too  cold  to   be  poetical  and 
think  it  out.     When  he  got  off  at  the  door, 
he   was   stiff  with  cold,  and  the    servant 
n  2 
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who  ushered  him  into  the  morning-room 
indicated  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
condition  by  going  to  the  fire  and  dealing 
a  large  piece  of  coal  sundry  nudges  between 
the  bars,  which  made  it  burst  into  a  bright 
smile,  and  most  musical  giggle.  And 
when  the  man  had  left  the  room,  Bernard 
stretched  out  his  red  fingers  over  the  blaze, 
and  still  holding  his  glove  in  his  teeth,  by 
which  means  he  had  removed  it  from  his 
hand,  he  bent  down  and  warmed  it.  He 
did  not  hear  the  door  open,  but  he  did 
hear, — 

"  Oh,  don't;  you  will  chap  your  hands," 
uttered  just  behind  him,  and  he  started  up 
and  looked  round,  and  there  was  Frances. 

"  Poor  boy !  you  are  cold,"  said  she  j 
"  you  will  kill  yourself  by  coming  out  on 
such  a  day." 

"  No,  I  shan't,"  he  answered,  but  his 
words  might  have  been  a  Spanish  dance, 
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for  his  teeth  kept  up  a  chatter,  like  a 
Castanet,  during  their  utterance. 

"Don't  ask  me  to  speak  until  I'm 
warm,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  fire  again. 
Frances  was  just  going  to  offer  to  chafe 
his  hands  until  they  were  warm,  when  her 
sister  entered  the  room.  She  shook  hands 
with  Bernard,  and  then  insisted  on  his 
having  forthwith  some  hot  wine  and  water, 
and  she  left  the  room  to  prepare  it. 

The  wine  having  been  brought,  Miss 
Wardour  again  disappeared,  and  while 
circulation  was  being  restored  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  hot  fluid,  he 
remarked, 

"  Frances,  I  came  over  with  a  note  from 
Yetta.     It's  an  invitation,  I  think." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frances,  without  much 
interest. 

"  But  I  should  have  come  over  at 
any  rate.     Did  you  get  my  message  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Frances,  much  interested 
in  the  minute  carving  of  a  paper-knife 
which  she  had  taken  from  the  table  beside 
her.     "  Yes,  I  got  it." 

"  Well,  I  was  a  brute,  Frances." 

"No,  you  were  riot,  Bernard.  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  say  such  things." 

"  But  it's  true,  Frances.  Do  you  re- 
member when  you  came  over  and  found 
me  sitting  on  the  hillside  with  a  book,  and 
I  bullied  you,  and  said  I  had  to  work,  and 
that  sort  of  thing?  " 

"  Yes,  but  don't  say  '  bullied.'  You 
were  busy,  and  I  ought  not  to  have  gone. 
Ladies  ought  not  to  seek  gentlemen." 

"  But  that  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you. 
I  was  not  at  work ;  that  was  a  cram.  I 
was  reading  poetry  when  you  came  up, 
and  making  a  fool  of  myself.  And  I  had 
no  right  to  scold  you,  and  I'll  never  do  it 
again." 
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"  I  like  to  be  scolded  sometimes,"  said 
Frances. 

"  Is  it  true  that  Frank  Maxwell  proposed 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  about  Frank.  I  never 
could  love  him.     He's  such  a  fright !  " 

"  Whom  could  you  love  ?  "  asked  Ber- 
nard, forgetting  that  it  must  be  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer. 

But  Frances  confessed  her  inability  to 
answer  it. 

Bernard  rose  from  his  chair  and  said, — 

"I  say,  Frances,  could  you  ever  love 
me?  "  Then  he  knelt  down  by  her,  and  put 
both  his  hands  over  hers,  enclosing  them 
and  the  paper-knife,  and  squeezing  them 
so  tight  that  the  paper-knife  must  almost 
have  cut  her  hands ;  and  then  in  that 
position,  his  eyes  looking  up  into  hers,  he 
added,  «  Do." 

Frances  said  nothing,  and  so  he  went  on  : 
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"  I  won't  behave  like  a  brute  any  more. 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it ;  but  I  was  a  fool 
for  a  little  bit,  and  then  I  thought  I 
didn't  care  for  you.  But  when  I  went 
away,  I  came  to  my  senses  again,  and 
found  that  I  did  love  you,  and  had  loved 
you  all  the  time,  ever  since  I  saw  you  first. 
And  I  will  work  ever  so  hard,  and  take 
my  degree  in  no  time,  if  you'll  promise  to 
love  me,  will  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't  promise  to  love  you ;  I 
do,"  said  Frances,  and  somehow  their  lips 
came  together,  and  there  was  silence  for 
a  little  time. 

At  last,  when  they  were  seated,  like 
reasonable  beings,  upon  ordinary  chairs,  a 
result  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  clanging  of  a  coal-scuttle  close  to  the 
door,  Frances  said, — 

"  Do  you  know,  Bernard,  I  thought  you 
had  ceased  to  care  for  me ;   for  I  thought 
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you  did  care  for  me  once  when  you  were 
jealous  of  Frank  and  Charlie ;  and  then  I 
was  miserable,  and  I  used  to  go  to  Yetta, 
and  I  told  her  all,  and  she  comforted  me. 
She  used  always  to  talk  about  you,  and  to 
praise  you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  cease 
to  love  you — but  look  here,  Frances,  you 
won't  be  angry,  will  you  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  Well,  when  I  left  off  coming  to  Kins- 
kerth,  and  didn't  meet  you  on  High  Cleugh, 
and  scolded  you  when  we  did  meet,  I  did 
think  I  was  in  love  with  some  other  body. 
And  I  read  poetry,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.     But  now  I  know  I  wasn't." 

"  Who  was  it  ?  "  asked  Frances,  feeling  a 
little  jealous,  but  determined  to  be  very  good. 

"  It  was  only  a  governess." 

"  A  governess  ?  "  Frances  repeated  with 
some  contempt. 
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"  Well,  she  was  learning  to  be  a 
governess.  She  was  qnite  a  poor  girl, 
and  the  way  I  came  to  know  her  was  that 
I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  do  her  a  kind 
of  service." 

"  Where  did  she  live  ?  " 

"  Close  to  Faldoon." 

"  Oh,  I  know  who  it  is.  It's  the  pretty 
girl  I  have  heard  John  talk  about." 

"  But,  Frauces,  I  never  really  cared  for 
her.  I  don't  think  I  saw  her  more  than 
four  times,  and  I  do  love  you." 

"  You  won't  do  it  again,  will  you  ? " 
said  Frances. 

Soon  after,  Miss  Wardour  entered  the 
room. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  to  give  you  the  note 
Yetta  sent  you,"  said  Bernard,  at  last 
producing  it,  and  adding, — 

"  I  was  so  cold,"  by  way  of  excuse. 

"  Do   you    know,"    said    Frances,   "  we 
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are  going  to  have  a  dance.  I  coaxed 
John,  and  he  consented.  You  must  stay 
for  that.  It's  to  be  on  the  10th,  and  I'll 
promise  to  dance  two  dances  with  you." 

"  Two,"  said  Bernard  with  some  con- 
fidence ;  "  how  many  are  there  to  be  ?  " 

"  About  twenty." 

"Then  I'll  dance  nineteen  with  you." 
This  was  said  sotto  voce,  that  Miss  Wardour, 
who  was  reading  the  note,  might  not  hear. 

Bernard  and  Frances  had  a  game  at 
billiards  in  the  warm  billiard-room,  from 
which  the  cold,  bleak,  out-of-door  world 
looked  pleasant  enough,  and  the  afternoon 
went  all  too  fast. 

"  I  must  go,"  at  last  said  Bernard.  "  I 
must  get  back  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner ;  there  are  ever  so  many  people  to 
be  there.     I  don't  know  who  they  are." 

"  Have  you  got  a  tailed  coat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Frances,  how  can  you  talk  about 
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such  things  ?  I've  had  a  tailed  coat  for 
years." 

"  How  shabby  it  must  be  !  You  must 
get  a  new  one  for  our  party." 

"  I  don't  mean  the  same  one,  stupid. 
But  good-bye.  Oh,  isn't  it  cold  !  "  and 
after  some  preliminaries  he  went. 

He  did  not  feel  the  cold  somehow  as 
he  rode  back  to  Faldoon.  He  whistled  to 
himself  and  the  horse,  and  cried  "  Go 
along,"  in  the  most  encouraging  manner, 
and  thought  that  the  falling  snow  was 
splendid.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  lights 
gleamed  in  the  cottages  as  he  passed  them, 
and  he  said,  or  rather  shouted,  to  one  old 
shepherd,  "It's  coarse  weather,"  in  such 
an  evidently  south- country  accent  that  he 
would  have  been  at  once  detected  as  a 
beginner  in  the  language.  He  could  have 
thrown  a  kiss  to  a  stout  woman  of  forty, 
he  was  in  such    excellent    spirits,  and  in 
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love  with  all  the  world.  Love  has  a  way  of 
radiating,  and  because  of  a  perfect  love, 
one  becomes  a  lover  of  all ;  such  overflow- 
ing love  is  true  philanthropy.  When  he 
reached  Faldoon,  he  rode  to  the  stable, 
left  his  horse  there,  and  ran  up  through 
the  fast-falling  snow  to  the  house.  It  was 
dark  now,  and  the  lights  from  many 
windows  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  as  the  snow- 
flakes  were  driven  against  his  face.  As 
he  ran  on,  and  heard  the  snow  crunch 
under  his  feet,  and  saw  the  tall,  black 
trees  rising  away  into  their  kindred  night, 
he  muttered  to  himself, — 

"  This  is  jolly,"  and  sprang  up  the  steps, 
on  to  the  terrace,  with  a  light  foot,  and  a 
light  heart. 

It  was  close  upon  the  hour  for  dinner, 
but  before  he  went  to  his  own  room,  he 
ran  to  Yetta's  door,  knocked,  and  said, 
"May  I  come  in?" 
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Yetta  said  "  Yes,"  and  he  entered. 
She  was  still  in  Fritz's  hands,  and  he 
managed  to  get  Fritz  sent  away  for  an 
instant,  then  he  said, — 

"  Yetta,  I  must  give  you  a  kiss,  I'm  so 
happy." 

Yetta  bore  the  kiss,  and  Bernard  went 
on, — 

"  Do  you  know,  I've  done  it !  I  pro- 
posed to  Frances,  and  she  accepted  me, 
and  we  are  engaged.  Isn't  it  jolly  ?  So 
now  I'll  be  your  brother-in-law  as  well  as 
your  cousin.  But  I  haven't  a  minute  to 
spare,"  and  he  burst  away  out  of  the  room, 
singing  a  song  which  seemed  to  be  some, 
infinite  variations  of  "  Toll,  loll,  loll,  de 
idity." 

Yetta  sighed  when  he  went  away,  and 
Fritz  then  came  in  to  finish  her  hair. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 
But  proper  time  to  marry." 

Cowper. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Ber- 
nard hesitated  to  expose  what  he  thought 
Sir  John's  villainy.  His  reason  for  re- 
fraining was  Yetta's  happiness,  and  the 
impossibility  of  doing  any  good  by  dis- 
covering what  after  all  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  very  minor  degree  of  wickedness. 
That  Yetta  was  happy  he  did  not  doubt, 
and  certainly  the  signs  were  calculated  to 
mislead  a  more  acute  observer  than  Ber- 
nard, and  did  actually  mislead  Sir  John 
Wardour  himself.  On  the  evening  of 
Christmas  Day,  he  and  his  sisters  dined  at 
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Faldoon,  and  after  dinner,  while  the  others 
were  conversing,  Sir  John  said  to  Mrs. 
Graham, — 

"  I  do  think  Yetta  is  getting  over  both 
her  disappointments,  and  is  really  be- 
coming more  like  herself  again." 

"Both  her  disappointments,  Sir  John? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Sir  John,  whose  happiness 
had  made  him  open-hearted,  "  you  don't 
know  it,  Mrs.  Graham,  but  Yetta' s  severest 
disappointment  was  not  her  loss  of 
sight." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Graham,  "  what 
could  it  be?  But  that  was  always  one 
thing  that  annoyed  me  in  Yetta,  although 
she  is  the  best  and  kindest  of  daughters, 
she  is  reticent.  I  am  conscious  that  she 
does  not  take  me  into  her  confidence  in 
many  things.  Not  that  I  am  jealous  of 
you,  Sir  John  ;  I  think  I  have  no  jealousy 
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in  my  composition.  I  hope  not ;  and  it  is 
quite  right  Yetta  should  have  no  secrets 
from  you,  quite  as  it  ought  to  be.  I 
remember  I  never  had  any  secrets  from 
my  dear  husband,  except  when  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  The  doctors 
had  said  his  strength  must  be  kept  up, 
and  he  was  to  have  wine  in  his  soup. 
Now,  if  there  was  one  thing  he  detested  it 
was  wine  in  his  soup,  and  he  used  often  to 
say,  '  My  dear,  I  think  the  cook  puts  wine 
in  my  soup ;'  but  I  just  gave  it  the  go-by, 
and  you  know  it  was  for  his  good.  I 
would  not  have  deceived  him,  and  he 
going  to  die  so  soon,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  good.  I  would  not  advise  any  young 
woman  to  keep  secrets  from  the  man  she 
is  going  to  marry;  but  still  I  must  say 
Yetta  need  not  treat  me  so  much  as  a 
nonentity.     I  feel  it,  Sir  John." 

<c  I  think,  Mrs.  Graham,  that  there  were 

VOL.    III.  o 
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reasons  why  she  should  not  speak  of  this 
to  any  one." 

"  Dear  me,  what  was  it  ?  Had  it  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  horrid  woman  that 
came  to  Gaymoutb,  and  gave  Yetta  such  a 
shock  ?  I  always  said  that  was  an  extra- 
ordinary occurrence,  very  extraordinary." 

"  It  had  something  to  do  with  that,  but 
it  was  really  more  closely  connected  with 
another  person.  I  daresay  you  remember 
Mr.  AidwdL" 

"  Perfectly.  I  was  only  mentioning 
him  to  Dr.  Arbwith,  who  dined  here  a  few 
days  ago.  "We  were  talking  of  phrenology, 
and  I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Arbwith  some 
very  curious  circumstances  which  had 
come  under  my  notice,  and  then  we  began 
to  talk  about  the  heads  of  various  people 
we  knew,  and  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Ardwell. 
He  attended  him  through  a  fever  which 
he  had  while  he  was  at  Inverkeith,  and  I 
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said  what  a  wonderfully  formed  head  he 
had,  and  the  doctor  said  that  that  was  a 
curious  confirmation  of  my  views  as  to  the 
truth  of  phrenology,  for  he  had  frequently 
come  into  contact  with  Mr.  Ardwell,  and 
thought  him  a  very  remarkable  man." 

"  He  may  be  remarkable,  but  he  is  not, 
I  should  say,  altogether  exemplary." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,  for  I  should  have 
said  he  had  veneration  large,  and  cautious- 
ness and  ideality  very  large." 

"  Cautiousness,  yes." 

"  Dear  me  ;  but  what  had  he  to  do  with 
Yetta?" 

a  Well,  I  think  Miss  Graham  formed  a 
romantic  attachment  to  him.  As  many 
girls  will  to  a  person  they  think  a  savant 
or  a  genius,  and  I  believe  that  Yetta  at 
one  time  thought  Mr.  Ardwell  both." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  And  I  never  to  know ! 
How  shocking  !  "  said  Mrs.  Graham,  with 
o  2 
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some  unction,  but  without  indicating  to 
what  her  last  remark  referred,  whether  to 
the  existence  of  the  attachment,  or  to  her 
want  of  knowledge  of  it. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  she 
was  silent  for  a  time ;  then  she  said, — 

"  Have  you  known  this  long,  Sir  John  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  for  a  long  time  !  "  he  answered. 

"And  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
between  you?  How  very  good  of  you. 
You  really  are  one  of  the  most  forbearing, 
the  most  excellent  of  men,"  she  exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

"  Indeed  you  give  me  credit  for  a  great 
deal  that  I  don't  deserve.  The  fact  is, 
I  knew  that  it  was  only  a  girl's  fancy, 
that  in  a  short  time  her  eyes  would  be 
opened,  and  that  the  aureole  round  the 
head  of  the  saint  would  be  discovered  to 
be  some  wretched  mechanical  contrivance. 
Besides,  I  happened   to   know  something 
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about  the  life  of  Mr.  Ardwell,  and  I  made 
use  of  that." 

This  was  a  pleasantly  euphemistic  way 
of  alluding  to  his  plans  to  make  Yetta  care 
less  for  Robert  Ardwell,  a  euphemism  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  serving-man  who 
was  found  finishing  a  decanter  of  wine, 
and  remarked  blushingly,  but  indisputably, 
that  he  was  just  making  use  of  it ! 

However,  as  Mrs.  Graham  knew  nothing 
about  it,  her  enthusiasm  continued. 

"How  very  clever  !  And  what  did  Mr. 
Ardwell  turn  out  to  be  ?  You  remember 
you  always  said  he  was  eccentric,  and  I 
was  always  inclined  to  agree  with  you ;  for 
people  go  mad,  however  fine  their  heads 
are  ;  and  certainly  his  conduct  was  curious, 
giving  Yetta  only  two  lessons,  and  going 
about  in  the  rain  without  a  hat.'' 

11  Well,  he  didn't  turn  out  to  be  anything 
but  what  he  represented  himself  to  be.     He 
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is  related  to  Sir  Thomas,  I  forget  how. 
But  his  life  had  some  dark  passages  in 
it,  and  I  think  he  showed  that  he  had 
cautiousness  largely  developed." 

"Very  curious  that.  I  remarked 
cautiousness  and  ideality." 

"  As  I  had  calculated,  Yetta  began  to 
find  that  her  goose  was  a  goose,  and  not  a 
swan,  and  now  I  think  she  has  got  over 
it." 

"  But  how  was  he  wicked  ?  It  is  very 
curious,  but  clever  men  often  are  very 
wicked.  Perhaps  it  is  their  ideality  carries 
them  away.  IVe  known  very  clever 
men  very  good  indeed,  but  it  is  the 
exception,  I  should  say." 

"  True,  the  devil  seems  to  enlist  all  the 
best  in  his  service." 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  exceptions,"  Mrs. 
Graham  went  on,  seeing  a  vista  of  remi- 
niscences   open  before   her,  and   walking 
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boldly  into  it.  "  Some  very  remarkable 
men  have  been  excellent,  Milton  for 
instance.  I  suppose  Shakespeare  was  not 
very  good — he  was  a  poacher  ;  and  poor 
Burns  was  an  exciseman ;  but  I've  known 
several  persons  of  great  ability  who  were 
very  excellent.  I  don't  think  they  are 
incompatible  ;  at  least  I  hope  not,  for  your 
sake,"  she  added  politely. 

"  I  should  rather  hope  that  the  reverse 
was  incompatible.  I  mean  that  a  man 
could  not  be  both  a  dunce  and  a  black- 
guard. There  would  be  more  chance  for 
me  then." 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  it  was 
that  Mr.  Ardwell  had  done,  so  very 
wicked." 

"  Well,  perhaps  the  world  would  not  call 
it  so  very  wicked,  only  in  Yetta's  eyes  it 
was  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  her  regard. 
He  had  pretended  to  love  a  woman,  had 
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ruined  her,  and  left  her.  He  saw  her 
sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  although  he 
had  caused  her  fall,  he  would  not  stretch 
out  a  hand  to  help  her  to  rise." 

"  Dear  me.  How  very  terrible  !  I 
could  not  have  believed  it.  And  to  think 
that  Mrs.  Ramsay  should  have  recom- 
mended him  to  me !  It's  very  horrible. 
But  perhaps  she  doesn't  know.  And  how 
ashamed  Yetta  must  have  been,  to  have 
felt  any  attachment  to  such  a  man  ! ' ' 

"  But  I  think  she  has  got  over  it  now," 
Sir  John  said. 

"  Oh,  she's  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  I  never  hear  a  complaint 
from  her ;  but  as  for  that,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  did.  She  seems  always  to  be  finding 
out  something  that  makes  blindness  a  kind 
of  advantage :  so  that,  to  hear  her  speak, 
you  would  think  it  was  ever  so  much 
better  to  be  blind  than  to  have  eyes." 
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"  Then  you  really  think  her  happy,  Mrs. 
Graham?" 

"I  do  indeed.  Sometimes  she  looks  a 
little  sad,  but  that  I  think  is  natural  to 
her." 

"  And  do  you  think  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  soon  to  become  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  You  see  Yetta  is 
so  peculiar.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  of 
this  very  sad  affair.  But  I  think  you  had 
better  mention  it  to  her.  You  have  far 
more  influence  over  her  than  I  have.  I 
daresay  she  will  agree  to  anything  you  say." 

And  Sir  John  acted  on  this  advice, 
especially  as  it  was  what  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  do.  Soon  he  left  Mrs. 
Graham,  and  went  and  sat  beside  Yetta, 
who  was  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire.  She  had 
an  open  book  on  her  knees,  and  was 
running  her  fingers  over  it,  to  show  Miss 
Wardour  how  the  lines  ran. 
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"  Yetta,"  said  Sir  John,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you ;"  and  his  sister  took  the  hint, 
and  at  once  became  most  curious  to  know 
how  Mrs.  Graham  did  the  stitch  with  the 
large  wool ;  and  although  she  had  a  soul 
above  crochet-needles  and  knitting-pins, 
she  listened  to  Mrs.  Graham's  explanation- — 
more  or  less  heard,  but  certainly  long  and 
illustrated — as  to  the  intricacies  of  the 
stitch. 

"  Yetta,"  said  Sir  John,  <c  now  Agnes  is 
gone  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  haven't 
given  you  any  Christmas  present  ;  give  me 
your  hand.  There,"  he  said,  as  he  put  a 
ring  on  her  finger;  "  now  we  are  formally 
betrothed." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Yetta,  running  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  over  it. 

"  Only  some  stones,  that  I  wish  you 
could  see.  But  that  isn't  what  I  wanted 
to  talk  about.     It  is  a  plainer  ring  that  I 
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want  to  place  on  your  finger.  When  may 
I  do  that  ?  " 

Yetta  was  silent;  after  a  time  she 
said, — 

"  I  would  rather  not  yet ;  not  for  a  long 
time  yet.     If  you  would  wait." 

"Why  wait,  Yetta?" 

"Why — "  she  began  quickly;  but  she 
stopped,  and  added,  "It  is  for  you  to 
command.  I  will  obey  you  as  far  as  I 
can.  But  I  pray  you  let  it  be  a  little 
while  first." 

There  was  entreaty  in  her  voice  and 
tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  said  that. 

"  We  have  not  been  engaged  long  yet ; 
we  have  not  known  each  other  a  year." 

"  I  know  you  as  well  as  if  I  had  lived  with 
you  all  my  life,  Yetta.  Surely  time  is  no- 
thing. There  is  no  statutory  time  that  folk 
must  know  each  other  before  they  wed." 

"  No,"  Yetta  answered. 
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"  Well,  then,  why  wait  ?  I  know  I  could 
not  love  you  any  better.  I  love  you  with 
my  whole  heart.     When  shall  we  say  ?  " 

"  Summer,  will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Spring,  Yetta.     May  it  be  spring  ?  " 

"  But  spring  is  only  three  months  !  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Yery  well,"  she  answered  meekly. 

So  it  was  settled  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  in  the  spring. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  There  are  courtesies  amongst  the  poor  which  shame 
the  feasts  of  kings." 

Kay. 

Mrs.  Flint  was  busy  in  her  parlour- 
kitchen.  Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up 
above  her  elbows,  and  her  arms  were 
white  with  flour.  She  was  standing 
before  a  board  which  had  a  little  wooden 
wall  round  it  on  three  sides,  and  on  which 
lay  a  large  mass  of  dough,  which  Mrs. 
Flint  struck  severely  with  a  large  rolling- 
pin,  and  these  blows  took  effect  in  large 
welts  at  the  precise  point  at  which  it 
was  not  struck.  Mrs.  Flint  had  a  pleased 
expression  in  her  face — which  arose  from 
another    cause    than    that    of    "  physical 
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enjoyment  in  the  conscious  exercise  of 
energy,"  as  some  physiologists  would  have 
called  it.  When  her  husband  entered 
the  kitchen,  she  said  in  a  kindly  voice,  still 
however,  with  tremendous  blows  at  the 
dough, — 

"  Well,  I've  got  a  letter." 

"  Wha  frae  ?  "  asked  her  husband. 

"  Hoot,  ye  are  gettin'  doited.  Wha 
should  it  be  frae  ?  Do  ye  think  I  wud 
be  makin'  a  fuss  about  a  letter  from 
Jeanie  ?  I'm  no'  sae  sib  o'  her,  I  can 
tell  ye.     She's  behaved  unco'  ill." 

"  Weel,  weel.  I  hae  heard  a'  that 
afore.  Tell  us  wha  it's  frae,  and  ha' 
done  wi'  it." 

"It's  ane  ye'll  be  as  glad  to  hear  o'  as  I 
mysel',  I'se  warrant.  Wha  should  it  be 
frae  but  Mr.  Ardwell,  of  course." 

"  Ye  might  hae  tell't  me  at  once,"  said 
her   husband,  feeling  it    his    duty   to   be 
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displeased  at  something.  "But  how  is 
he?  Is  he  keepin'  strong?  He  was  as 
decent  a  chap  as  ever  I  met,  was  Mr. 
Ardwell,  and  had  a  gude  head  on  his 
shoulders  for  a  Tory." 

"  For  a  Tory  !  Man,  ye're  gane  clean 
daft  wi'  your  politics.  As  for  a  gude  head, 
I  should  say  he  had.  It'll  be  lang  afore  ye 
write  a  book  like  him." 

"What's  come  o'  the  book  ?  and  what's 
he  doin'  ?  Dinna  stand  clavering  there, 
but  tell  me  what  he  says.     Gin  ye  winna 

gie  me  the  letter?"  said  Mr.  Flint,   with 

a    dive    into    his    breast-pocket    for    his 

spectacles. 

"  Guess     what      he's     written     about, 

Andrew." 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  said  her  husband, 

feeling  that  a  man  of  his  importance  was 

being  trifled  with  by  having  conundrums 

put  to  him. 
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"  Weel,  he's  written  to  wish  us  baith  a 
merry  Christmas,  and  to  ask  us  to  accept 
a  turkey  frae  him.  An'  ye  should  see  the 
turkey  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry  he  has  sent  the  turkey," 
said  Andrew,  with  a  delicacy  which  did  him 
credit ;  "  but  I'm  glad  he  hasna'  forgotten 
us." 

"  Forgotten  us  !  Na  fear  o'  him.  He's 
nane  o'  that  kind.  Although  you  would 
threap  it  down  my  throat  that  we  would 
never  hear  mair  o'  him  after  he  went  away ; 
and  what  did  he  do  when  he  cam'  back  to 
Inyerkeith,  but  come  here  the  first  thing 
he  did,  and  then  cam'  back  after  having  a 
bit  of  a  walk.  And  I  ken  weel  where  he 
gaed,  for  he  just  walked  out  to  Faldoon — 
and  cam'  in  and  took  his  tea  wi'  us.  No, 
he's  nane  o'  the  kind  to  take  favours  and 
forget  them.  And  a'  I  did  for  him  I 
would  hae  done  for  anither.', 
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"Weel,  but  I'm  sorry  he  sent  the 
turkey,  Betsy." 

"  So  was  I.  But  he  says  in  his  letter 
somethin'  mair  than  that.  He  says  he  has 
finished  his  book,  and  sauld  it,  and  got 
what  he  considers  a  large  sum  o'  money 
fort." 

"  Then  he  never  plays  on  the  organ  now, 
does  he?" 

"  Only  for  his  amusement ;  and  he  says 
he  begins  to  like  London,  and  weel  he  may, 
for  it  maun  be  a  gran*  place,  though  it 
winna'  compare  wi'  Edinburgh.  But  I 
can  see  he  hasna'  got  ower  that  sair  heart 
yet ;  and  he  says  that  if  he's  spared,  he'll 
come  and  see  how  Inverkeith  is  looking  in 
spring  ;  but  that  he  must  work  night  and 
day  until  then.  Poor  young  man  !  "Weel, 
although  I  hae  na  fault  to  find  wi'  Sir 
John  Wardour,  I  think  Miss  Graham 
would  ha'  done  better  if  she  had  married 

VOL.   III.  p 
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Mr.  Ar dwell,  for  a'  lie  was  an  organist. 
But  now  he's  a  writer  o'  books,  and  that's 
maybe  as  gude  as  a  member  o'  Parliament ; 
at  least  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  hantle 
better  than  them  a'  put  thegither." 

"  An'  Sir  John  isna  in  yet,  Betsy.  No, 
he's  no'  gotten  the  seat  yet,  and  winna'  if 
I  can  help  it.  For,  although  ye  hae 
nought  to  say  against  him,  I  hae  a  good 
deal.     He's  a  tyrant." 

"  Are  ye  at  that  again  ?  Man,  I  wonder 
ye  canna  find  onything  else  to  say  about 
him  than  that.  Ye  hae  been  harpin'  on 
that  these  twelve  months." 

"  Weel,  maybe  my  harpin'  will  mak'  him 
lose  his  election ;  and  for  a'  ye  say,  I  dinna 
think  it  was  a'  sae  fair  between  him  and 
Mr.  Ardwell  as  ye  thought.  I  begin  to 
think  it  was  a'  planned,  no'  to  gie  the 
puir    fellow    a    chance     o'    winning    the 
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"  Weel,  ye  are  a  wonderful  body  to  find 
out.  Ye  are  beginning  to  think  noo, 
indeed.  Set  you  up  to  be  an  orator,  or 
whatever  they  ca'  it,  when  ye  canna'  see  a 
thing  that  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  yer 
face !  I  have  kenned  that  these  four 
months." 

"  Then  what  for  do  ye  stan'  up  for  a 
man  that  would  gang  and  do  sic  a  like 
thing,  forbye  turning  a  man  out  o'  his 
farm,  wha  had  done  no  harm,  when  he 
had  lived  in  it  twenty  year  come  Martin- 
mas ?  What  gar  ye  do  it  ?  Do  ye  think 
it  a  noble  and  a  gran'  thing,"  he  went  on, 
getting  oratorical,  "  to  plan  to  win  a 
lassie's  love  wi'  such  subterfuges?  An' 
the  man  wha  wud  come  and  say,  send  out 
as  if  frae  Mr.  Ardwell,  and  ask  how  Miss 
Graham  is,  the  man  wha  would  plan  that 
the  bit  lassie  who  loved  Mr.  Ardwell  a  deal 
better  than  she  loved  him — and  showed 
p  2 
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her  sense — should  think  that  he  had 
deserted  her,  and  might  tak'  to  the 
baronet  because  she  could  na'  get  better ; 
the  man  that  did  that,  and  wha  is  capable 
o'  doing  a  hantle  other  things  beside, 
they  ca*  him  ane  o'  the  aristocracy  !  He's 
but  a  cumberer  o'  the  ground,  and  he  has 
had  his  year  o'  grace,  and  it's  time  he  was 
rooted  out — for  he  spreads  like  a  deadly 
upas-tree,  and  infects  the  lift." 

"Hoot,"  answered  his  wife,  unmoved  by 
his  rugged  eloquence,  the  while  she  marked 
the  outer  rim  of  a  pie  with  her  deft  thumb, 
and  made  a  wonderful  "  mushed  "  frill 
about  it.  "  Hoot,  ye  need  na'  practice  your 
platform  cantrips  on  me.  And  as  for 
what  Sir  John  did  to  Mr.  Ardwell,  I  was 
gey  sorry  for't,  but  it  wasna'  my  place  to 
interfere,  and  I  thought  if  I  did  it  wud 
only  mak'  a  rumpus,  and  do  little  or  no 
good.     Do  ye  think  that  the  lassie's  folk 
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would  hae  let  her  marry  a  man  that 
worked  for  his  bread,  and  played  on  the 
organ  ?     Na  !  " 

"  Weel,  the  lassie's  friends  are  fules. 
But  it's  aye  the  way.  The  Tories  are 
just  folk  that  are  bribed,  and  that  is  what 
gars  them  haud  their  tongues,  and  stan' 
up  for  a'  that  is  evil.  What  care  they  for 
the  evils  o'  ithers  ?  They  hae  eneugh 
themselves  for  themselves.  As  I  say, 
the  Tories  are  the  folk  that  success  has 
bribed." 

"  Weel,  if  that  be  true,  I'll  tell  ye  what 
the  Liberals  are,  and  they  are  just  the 
folk  that  want  to  be  bribed  !  and  I  see  na' 
that  the  ane's  a  bit  better  than  the  ither." 

"  I  never  kent  a  woman  that  could 
reason,  and  that  was  why  they  were  tauld 
to  haud  their  tongues  in  the  congregation, 
Betsy.  Ye  ken  nae  mair  about  politics 
than  I  do  about  navigation,  and  I  wouldna' 
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care  to  be  on  board  the  ship  I  had  to  steer, 
that's  a'.  But,  Betsy,  we  maunna'  tak' 
that  turkey  and  send  him  nought  for't. 
Ye  maun  think  o'  somethin'  he  wud  like, 
and  maybe  we'll  hear  o'  somebody  that's 
gaun  to  London,  and  could  tak'  it.  Giff- 
gaff  mak's  gude  friends." 

"  Ye  are  no'  sae  bad  as  I  thought  ye 
were,"  said  his  wife,  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion, as  she  placed  the  mince-pie  in  the 
oven.  "  That  was  just  what  I  was 
thinkin'  about,  when  ye  cam'  in.  But 
it's  a  difficult  thing  to  think  o'  ony thing 
to  send  him.  If  we  were  in  Edinburgh, 
we  might  get  mony  a  thing — Pitcaithley 
bannocks  and  sichlike  that  they  never 
see  in  England ;  but  then,  ye  see,  we're  in 
Tnverkeith." 

"I  see  that,  Betsy,"  said  her  husband 
slyly,  and  he  laughed  until  he  roused  his 
wife's  ire. 
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"There  ye  sit,  guffawing  like  a  fule, 
and  what  at  I  don't  see.  It  would  be 
mair  like  if  ye  would  turn  yer  hand,  and 
do  somethin'.  There  is  Mr.  Milligan 
comin'  in  wi'  his  daughter  to  tea,  and 
no'  a  thing  ready,  a'  wi'  your  keeping  me 
jawin'.  Get  out  o'  the  road,"  she  added, 
giving  her  husband  a  push ;  and  he  went 
and  sat  down  on  a  low  wooden  chair  which 
was  set  close  to  the  fire,  or  in  the  "  ingle 
neuk,"  still  enjoying  his  laugh,  while  his 
wife  bustled  about,  preparing  for  her 
guests. 

"  It's  a  pity  that  sich  a  sensible  man  as 
James  Milligan  should  be  a  Tory," 
remarked  Mr.  Flint,  as  he  sat  there, 
and  watched  his  wife  make  hospitable 
preparations,  and  bring  out  the  currant- 
bun —  a  heavy  compound  something  like 
cold  plum-pudding  with  all  the  dough  in  a 
thin  crust  outside  all  the  fruit — the  "farle  " 
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of  short-bread,  and  various  other  things 
which  Scotch  hospitality  forces  upon  its 
guests,  until  nature,  after  various  protests, 
cries,  like  Macbeth  in  his  fight  with 
Macduff,  breathless,  "  Hold,  enough !  " 
"  It's  a  rale  pity  he's  a  Tory." 

"  I  suppose  he's  ane  o'  thae  that  are 
bribed  to  it." 

"  Weel,  after  a  fashion  he  is,  Betsy. 
He  has  aye  been  in  the  service  o'  gude 
folk,  and  he's  never  been  his  ain  master, 
and  has  aye  earned  his  wages  frae  folk 
that  were  in  a  better  position.  A'  that 
makes  a  man  less  capable  o'  judgin'  o' 
truth." 

"  I  would  as  soon  lippen  to  James 
Milligan  for  judgin*  o'  truth  as  I  would 
to  you.  He's  a  real  decent,  douce, 
sensible  man,  an'  he  has  the  fear  o'  God 
before  his  e'en,  and  that's  what  mony  a 
ane   has    na'.     An'    he   has   had   mony  a 
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trial  in  this  life,  but  so  had  Lazarus,  and 
he'll  get  his  reward  hereafter." 

But  Mrs.  Flint's  remarks  were  cut 
short  by  the  arrival  of  her  guests,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  sat  down  to  tea. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Fix  a  day  for  a  wrong-doing,  and  the  day  there- 
upon takes  express  train  for  the  present,  and  comes  on 

with  terrible  speed." 

Anon. 

The  days  were  getting  longer.  The  sun 
bestirred  himself  betimes,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  field  of  the  sky,  he  did  more 
work,  and  stayed  longer.  Some  early 
flowers  had  shattered  the  prison-bars 
of  frost  and  winter,  and  had  come  up 
into  the  liberty  of  the  free  air.  The 
hedgerows  began  to  put  forth  little 
furled  leaves,  which,  under  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sun,  began  to  unfurl 
themselves.  The  wind  oftener  blew  from 
the  gentler  quarters  of  the  heavens  than 
heretofore,  and  there  were  busy  twitters 
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in  the  eaves,  and  sweet,  shrill  songs  in  the 
bushes.  The  spring  had  leapt  upon 
winter,  and  overthrown  him. 

The  season  brings  joy  to  most,  for 
human  hearts  are  like  mirrors  that  reflect 
the  sky,  or  like  the  living  mirror  of  the 
sea,  which  sometimes  reflects  it  in  all  its 
breadth,  sometimes  in  broken  fragments 
of  the  wind-heaped  waves.  But  Yetta 
Graham  was  not  happy.  The  gentle 
maidenhood  of  summer  brought  no  joy, 
nay,  brought  infinite  sorrow  to  her. 
Her  days  darkened  as  the  world  lightened, 
for  she  had  the  consciousness  that  now  it 
was  only  a  month.  "  Only  a  month," 
she  whispered. 

There  was  no  good  finishing  the  sen- 
tence. The  end  was  there  finished,  always 
before  her.  Mrs.  Graham  saw  the  change, 
and  thought  argument  would  do  some 
good. 
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"  Yetta,"  she  said  one  day,  "  you  don't 
look  so  well  as  you  did.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  try  Gaymouth  again ;  but  to  be 
sure,  we  have  not  much  time,  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done." 

"  It  would  of  be  no  use  trying  sea-air, 
mamma.  It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the 
body  well,  as  well  as  rich." 

c<  Well,  Yetta,  I  am  sure  you  have  no 
cause  to  feel  anxiety  about  anything. 
Very  few  people  have  more  to  be  thankful 
for." 

"  Oh,  everybody  has  just  as  much  fco  be 
thankful  for,"  said  Yetta  impatiently, 
"  else  God  wouldn't  be  just !  " 

"  I  don't  think  that,  Yetta.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  a  pauper  or  an  idiot  has  as 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  as  a  wealthy 
person,  or  as  one  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence ?   And  as  for  saying  that  God  would 
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not  be  just  unless  He  did  what  we  thought 
right,  I  don't  think  it  is  proper." 

Yetta  was  silent,  she  was  not  inclined  to 
argue  upon  questions  of  abstract  theology. 
After  a  pause  she  said, — 

a  I  scarcely  know  what  I  have  to  be 
thankful  for.  I  lose  one-third  of  the 
world,  for  the  eye  gives  us  more  than  any 
other  sense.  I  am  forced  to  marry  a  man 
I  do  not  love ;  I  am  miserable.  Where 
is  the  cause  for  gratitude  ?  " 

"Yetta,  Yetta,  you  shock  me,  you  do 
indeed.  It  is  wrong  of  you  to  repine 
against  Providence.  Everything  has  hap- 
pened for  the  best;  nothing  happens 
by  accident  or  chance.  And  as  for 
being  forced  to  marry  the  man  you 
don't  love,  it  is  very  wrong  of  you  to  say 
so.  Who's  forcing  you  ?  Who  insists 
upon  your  marrying  Sir  John  ?  And  as 
for  not  loving  him,  you  ought  to.     He  is 
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an  excellent,  upright  man,  worthy  of  any 
woman's  love." 

"  To  be  worthy  of  love  does  not  demand 
love  ;  and  as  for  being  forced,  it  is  he  who 
forces  me.  He  will  not  release  me  from  my 
promise,  although  he  knows  I  cannot  love 
him.  He  wants  a  slave,  not  a  loving  wife, 
and  he  shall  have  one."  She  uttered  these 
last  words  slowly  and  sadly. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  very  much  astonished 
and  grieved.  Not  since  the  days  of  Yetta's 
illness  in  the  manse  at  Gay  mouth  had  she 
seen  any  such  vehement  manifestations  of 
temper,  and  they  made  her  anxious  beyond 
measure.  She  thought  that  even  now, 
when  her  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized, 
when  her  pride — for  she  had  a  little  pride 
— was  about  to  be  gratified  by  seeing  her 
daughter  Lady  Wardour,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  her  maternal  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fare and  future  happiness  of   Yetta  were 
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also  about  to  be  set  at  rest,  Yetta  might 
raise  some  objection,  or  do  something 
which  would  frustrate  all  her  schemes. 
That  thought  annoyed  her ;  besides,  Yetta  s 
words  were  of  a  character  she  could  not 
approve.  She  could  not  believe  that  Sir 
John  Wardour  desired  only  a  slave,  and 
not  a  girl's  whole  love.  After  a  short 
silence,  Mrs.  Graham  said, — 

u  Yetta,  this  is  morbid.  You  are  not 
well,  or  I  am  sure  you  would  not  talk  in 
such  a  way.  Sir  John  will,  as  you  are 
aware,  make  an  excellent  husband.  No  one 
could  be  more  kind,  more  considerate. 
And  as  for  his  not  allowing  you  to  break 
your  promise  "  (this  was  an  ingenious  way 
of  putting  it),  "  I  am  sure  I  think,  and  I 
daresay  he  thinks,  that  it  would  not  be 
for  your  real  advantage  if  he  did  so.  You 
ought  to  try  and  reconcile  yourself  to  it, 
Yetta.  Indeed,  I  thought  you  had  done  so." 
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"  Done  so  ?  I  had  when  it  was  distant, 
for  the  distant  may  never  come.  I  recon- 
ciled myself  to  the  chance  of  something 
happening.  It  was  against  reason,  perhaps  ; 
it  was  folly,  yet  I  did  it.  Now,  however, 
the  time  draws  near,  I  am  reminded  of  it 
by  those  dresses,  and  all  that  trash  which 
comes  with  what  ought  to  be  a  joyful 
ceremony,  and  which — Heaven  knows — is 
not.  It  is  awful,  this  nearness.  Will  he 
make  an  excellent  husband  who  is  content 
to  take  a  wife  who  cannot  give  him  love, 
but  who  offers  him  submission  and  respect  ? 
Oh,  that  I  might  die  !  " 

Mrs.  Graham  became  convinced  that  her 
argument  was  not  proving  so  efficacious 
as  she  could  have  wished,  as  she  had 
actually  hoped.  So,  contenting  herself 
with  remarking  that  it  was  very  morbid 
of  Yetta — an  argument  which  is  exceed- 
ingly safe  for  bad  logic — she  gave  it  up 
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and  sighed,  thinkiDg  that  few  people  had 
so  much  to  bear  as  she,  and  perhaps  even 
that  few  of  those  who  had,  had  borne  it 
with  such  exemplary  patience. 

But  even  Frances,  who  was  much 
occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  and 
came  over  to  Faldoon  to  tell  Yetta 
whenever  she  had  a  letter,  and  to  let 
her  know  all  that  Bernard  was  doing, 
which  was  inconsiderable,  and  all  that 
he  was  hoping — which  was  considerable — ■ 
even  she  saw  that  Yetta  was  less  happy 
than  she  used  to  be,  and  she  did  what 
she  could  in  a  dumb  way  to  alleviate  any 
misery  that  Yetta  might  be  suffering. 
She  had  had  a  joyless  time  in  her  own 
life,  and  then  Yetta  had  comforted  her ; 
now  she  tried  to  do  what  she  could  to 
comfort  her  in  return.  She  dared  not 
speak  about  it,  but  she  had  an  intuitive 
feeling  of  what  Yetta's  sorrow  must  be, 

VOL.    TIL  Q 
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and  she  left  off  talking  of  the  marriage, 
and  of  the  orange-flowers,  and  of  the 
presents.  And  Yetta  remarked  the 
change,  and  felt  grateful. 

There  was  enough  of  talk  in  the  little 
world  that  showed  its  centripetal  tendency 
in  Inverkeith.  The  election,  which  was 
still  pending,  may  have  had  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men,  but  the  marriage  was 
all-important  in  the  eyes  of  the  women. 
It  was  a  constant  subject  of  conversation. 
Miss  Graham's  presents,  her  dress,  her 
jewellery,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  were  dis- 
cussed with  much  intelligence  and  evident 
satisfaction  by  everybody ;  from  Mrs.  Eam- 
say  and  the  wife  of  the  incumbent  of  St. 
John's,  down  to  Mrs.  Flint  and  Mrs.  Gower, 
— all  were  interested.  Mr.  Flint  rather  set 
his  face  against  it ;  he  disapproved  of  such 
conversation,  and  remarked  to  his  wife 
"  that  it  would  become  her  better  no'  to 
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be  talkin'  for  a  continual  about  braws  and 
trinkets,  especially  when  she  minded  that 
the  weddin'  would  gie  a  sair  heart  to  ane 
that  was  far  awa'." 

And  Mrs.  Flint  answered  in  high  dud- 
geon,— 

"  I'm  no'  likely  to  forget  that.  But  why 
should  na'  I  hae  a  crack  wi'  Mrs.  Grower 
when  she  comes  in,  about  Miss  Graham's 
weddin'  gear  ?  That  winna'  mak'  his 
heart  sairer,  or  I  would  be  the  last  to  do 
it.  Na,  na,  it  wouldna'  be  ceevil  to  one's 
neighbour  to  stop  her  when  she  was  tellin' 
me  about  the  weddin'  dress  that  Miss 
Graham  took  her  to  see  hersel',  and  if  it 
hadna'  been  for  her  I  mightna'  hae  found 
out  that  Miss  Graham  is  no'  so  muckle  in 
love  wi'  Sir  John  as  folk  say." 

"  Hoot,  ye  are  a  gossip,  Betsy ;  and  ye'll 
believe  ought  folk  tell  ye." 

"  Weel,  ye  wouldna'  hae  me  think  Mrs. 

a  2 
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Gower  a  leear.  And  she  tell't  me,  that 
when  she  was  showin'  her  the  dress — 
of  course  she  could  na'  see  it  hersel',  poor 
lassie, — and  when  Mrs.  Grower  said,  '  Weel, 
ye'll  make  a  bonnie  bride,  miss,'  she  shud- 
dered like,  and  sighed.  Now,  what  think 
ye  o'  that  ?  It  wud  be  a  pity  to  let  the 
lassie  gang  and  throw  hersel'  awa'  on  Sir 
John  if  she  didna'  care  for  him." 

"  How  are  ye  to  prevent  it,  Betsy  ?  It's 
a'  settled.  I  heard  them  savin'  it  was  to 
be  this  clay  week." 

"Weel,  Ihae  a  thocht." 

"  It'll  feel  unco'  frempt  in  your  head, 
Betsy,"  remarked  her  husband;  and 
laughed  his  thunderous  laugh  at  his  own 
joke. 

"  There  ye  are,  ye  great  gomeral,  laugh  in' 
fit  to  split  the  sides  o'  the  house,  f  orbye  your 
ain  sides  at  nought.  A  man  come  to  your 
time  o'  life  ought  to  be  rnair  douce  and 
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sensible,  especially  when  he  sets  up  for  a 
politician,  and  ane  o'  they  that  are  for 
pullin'  down  a'  the  institutions  o'  the  land 
afore  they  hae  got  any  plan  to  build  them 
up  again." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Betsy,  ye  hae  mair  brains 
nor  most  women,  but  let  politics  alone,  and 
tell  us  your  thocht." 

"  I  hae  a  gude  mind  no'  to  tell  ye  ony- 
thing,"  said  Mrs.  Flint,  with  her  arms 
defiantly  akimbo ;  but  remembering  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  have  her  husband's 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  her  project, 
she  mollified  a  little,  and  said, — 

"  Weel,  I  thocht  o'  callin'  on  Miss  Gra- 
ham about  somethin',  and  tryin'  to  find 
9ut  whether  or  no'  she  loved  Sir  John,  and 
if  she  didna',  I  would  write  a  bit  o'  line  to 
Mr.  Ardwell,  and  I  think  now  he's  an 
author  as  they  ca'  it,  he  mightna'  mind 
makin'  up  to  the  lassie,  although  he  was 
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ower  proud  to  do  it  when  be  was  poor. 
And  maybe  now  it's  only  the  thocht  that 
she's  in  love  wi'  Sir  John  that  keeps  him 
back." 

"  And  what  wud  ye  ca'  on  Miss  Graham 
about,  Betsy?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken  yet,  but  I'se  warrant  I 
could  find  out  some  excuse." 

"  An'  how  wud  ye  find  out  whether  she 
was  in  love  wi'  Sir  John  ?  She  wudna' 
tell  ye  if  ye  asked  her." 

"  An'  I  wudna'  ask  her,  ye  fule,  but  I 
wud  judge  for  mysel'.  And  Mrs.  Gower 
says  she's  kind  an'  gentle  wi'  everyane 
as  if  they  were  lords  and  ladies,  and 
that  David  Micklethwait,  the  gairdner, 
says  he'll  vote  for  Sir  John  Wardour  for 
her  sake,  although  he's  no  convinced  about 
the  ballot." 

"  David's  a  fule,"  remarked   Mr.  Flint, 
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without  hesitation ;  and  after  a  pause  he 
said, — 

"  But  about  this  callin',  ye  may  just  as 
well  do  it,  Betsy.5' 

So  it  was  settled,  and  Mrs.  Flint  did 
actually  pay  a  visit  to  Faldoon. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  True  love  will  lead  you  to  the  act  that's  right ; 
The  only  duty  that  we  owe 's  to  self, 
But  not  the  lower  self  which  leads  us  down, 
But  that  high  self  which  leads  to  noble  deed, 
The  Calvary  of  every  human  soul." 

What  the  result  of  that  visit  was  it  is 
difficult  to  speculate.  When  Yetta  heard 
the  name,  she  remembered  that  it  was 
the  name  of  the  woman  with  whom  Mr. 
Ardwell  lodged,  and  she  trembled.  But 
during  the  whole  of  the  visit  Mr.  Ard well's 
name  was  only  mentioned  once,  and  then 
Yetta  started  and  turned  red  and  white  by 
turns,  and  her.  confusion  would  have  been 
considerably  greater,  could  she  have  seen 
Mrs.  Flint's  grey  eyes  bent  scrutinizingly 
upon  her  all  the  time.     But  Yetta  did  not 
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know  it,  and  thought  Mrs.  Flint  only  a 
shrewd,  intelligent  Scotchwoman,  who  had 
come  upon  a  recommendation  from  Mrs. 
Ramsay  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  a 
family  who  had  fallen  into  poor  circum- 
stances by  a  series  of  hard  events  which 
drove  them  step  by  step  down  the  world's 
hill.  Of  course  Yetta  opened  her  purse 
to  the  wants  of  those  Mrs.  Flint  begged 
for,  and  wished  to  give  much  more  than 
Mrs.  Flint  cared  to  take, and  she  was  guided 
in  the  amount  of  her  donation  by  Mrs. 
Flint,  who  promised  to  apply  to  her  again 
if  she  found  there  was  a  necessity  for  it. 

"  But  you  had  better  take  it  now,"  urged 
Yetta,  "  I  shall  be  away  from  here  in  a  few 
days." 

"  But  it'll  no'  be  long  till  ye  come  back 
again,"  Mrs.  Flint  answered  in  a  cheery 
voice;  and  again  her  grey  eyes  were  bent 
intently  upon  Yetta' s  face. 
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"  I  do  not  return  here." 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Flint;  "but  Kinskertn 
is  no'  so  far  away." 

She  watched  Yetta  narrowly,  and  she 
thought  she  saw  a  sad  expression  shoot 
through  her  face.  But  Yetta  did  not 
answer,  and  Mrs.  Flint  took  her  leave. 

But  time  went  on.  Bernard  arrived, 
and  was  more  manly  than  at  Christmas- 
tide.  He  had  shown  Frances'  photograph 
to  most  of  his  chums,  and  they  had  unani- 
mously pronounced  her  a  "  deuced  good- 
looking  girl,"  and  had  designated  Bernard 
as  an  "  exceedingly  lucky  dog."  Such 
expressions  may  seem  coarse,  but  they 
confirm  love.  And  Bernard  felt  himself 
to  be  an  exceedingly  praiseworthy,  fortu- 
nate fellow,  and  assured  Frances  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  he  was  working  like 
a  nigger,  would  get  through  his  "  little  go  " 
when  the  time  came  like  a  shot,  although 
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often  half  the  men  were  ploughed,  and 
meant  to  take  high  honours.  He  was  so 
full  of  his  own  happiness  that  he  scarcely 
saw  Yetta's  quiet  sadness,  and  when  he 
did  notice  it,  he  thought  it  the  becoming 
way  for  a  girl  to  approach  the  solemn 
ceremony.  It  was  Frances  who  spoke  to 
him  about  it. 

"  Don't  you  think  Yetta  sad  ?  "  she  said ; 
"lam  sure  I  should  not  be  sad  if  I  were 
going  to  be  married." 

"  Shouldn't  you  ?  I  wish  you  were 
going  to  be  married.  But  why  is  she  sad  ? 
I  can't  make  it  out.  She  was  awfully  jolly 
at  Christmas." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think,  Ber- 
nard ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"You  think  me  very  handsome,  don't 
you?" 
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"  Nonsense,  I  mean  about  Yetta." 

"  No  ;  wliat  lias  entered  into  your  wise 
head?" 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  has  entered 
into  yours.  I  think  that  Yetta  is  not 
going  to  marry  her  first  love.  I  think 
she  loved  somebody  before  John,  and 
perhaps  even  loves  him  still." 

"  No  !  "  said  Bernard  with  astonishment, 
and  his  astonishment  at  the  astounding 
fact  was  soon  changed  into  admiration  of 
Frances'  perspicuity  which  had  discovered 
it. 

"  Do  you  know  I  begin  to  think  you  are 
a  great  deal  cleverer  than  I  am.  But  who 
do  you  think  she's  in  love  with  ?  It  must 
have  been  with  somebody  when  they  lived 
in  London.  There  is  no  one  here  she 
could  have  been  in  love  with." 

"  I  can't  make  out  who  it  was,  but  I'm 
sure  I'm  right." 
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"What  day  is  this?  Monday.  Well, 
wouldn't  it  be  awkward  if  a  young  Lochin- 
var  appeared  upon  Thursday  and  made  a 
row?" 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Bernard." 

After  that,  Bernard  watched  Yetta,  and 
thought  he  saw  signs  that  proved  Frances 
had  been  right  in  her  surmise ;  and  he 
even  began  to  blame  himself  for  not  having 
told  her  the  whole  truth  about  Sir  John 
long  ago.  There  was  no  help  for  it  now. 
He  could  only  be  more  gentle  and  kind 
than  he  had  ever  been,  and  he  felt  that 
that  would  be  but  poor  consolation  to  her. 
Still,  all  active  sympathy  is  good.  He  gave 
up  almost  his  whole  time  to  Yetta;  and 
when  she  chid  him,  and  said  that  Frances 
would  be  jealous,  he  answered  proudly, — 

"  Frances  knows  better.  And  besides, 
you  are  only  to  be  here  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  I'm  going  to  stay  for  a  whole  week 
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after  you  are  gone.  Come  along  for  a 
walk,  Yetta." 

"  I  want  you  to  do  me  one  favour, 
Bernard.  Do  you  remember  the  day  you 
led  me  to  the  seat  by  the  foot-bridge  in 
the  glen,  and  came  back  for  me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"Well,  I  want  you  to  lead  me  there 
again,  and  to  return  for  me  as  you  did 
then.     I  don't  think  it's  any  harm." 

"  Any  harm  ?  "  Bernard  said  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Nonsense,  come  along.  I'll 
come  back  to  the  house  and  read  in  the 
library  if  that  will  remind  you  of  old 
days." 

It  was  "  old  days "  that  Yetta  was 
thinking  of,  and  it  was  the  indulgence  in 
memories  that  she  alluded  to  when  she  said 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  in  it.  But  she 
said  it  aloud  rather  to  convince  herself 
than  to  persuade  Bernard.     It  was  diffi- 
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cult  to  make  herself  believe  that  it  was  not 
wrong.  She  said  to  herself  as  they  went 
towards  the  place, — 

"  Only  this  once ;  only  this  once.  I 
shall  have  done  with  the  past  to-morrow — 
surely  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  live  in  the 
past  to-day.  I  have  not  been  here  at  this 
place  since  that  day,  and  I  may  never  be 
again.  1  will  never  be  again  unless  I  can 
come  without  trembling  as  I  do  now." 

"  "Well,  you're  not  a  very  lively  com- 
panion, Yetta.  How  is  it  you  are  not  so 
jolly  as  you  were  at  Christmas  ?  I  wish 
you  could  see  this  spring-day.  But  the 
birds  tell  you  more  about  it  than  I  can. 
Every  bush  has  its  little  squirt  of  music. 
But  the  flowers  haven't  voices,  and  you 
can't  see  them.  The  snowdrops  on  that 
mossy  bank  there,  are  beautiful.  I  wonder 
Nature  didn't  think  of  giving  tongues  to 
all  the  flower-bells.     What  a  thing  a  storm 
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would  have  been  then  !  What  a  jangling 
there  would  have  been  !  Now,  then,  I  am 
doing  all  the  talking,  and  you  answer 
never  a  word ;  '  Never  a  word  she  spoke.' 
Now,  I'll  take  you  a  bet  that  you  don't  know 
where  that  is  from  ?  And  I'll  bet  you  an- 
other, too,  that  you  can't  quote  the  last  line 
of  Lycidas  correctly ;  that  you  know  that 
comes  after  ?  Twitched  his  mantle  blue.'  I 
know  you'll  say, '  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new ;'  but  that  isn't  correct, 
everybody  says  that  if  you  ask  them ;  but  it 
is,  '  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.'  Now,  don't  I  show  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  literature  ?  How  swollen 
the  stream  is !  Don't  you  go  wandering 
away  from  the  seat,  Yetta,  for  the  path  is 
narrow.  Here  is  the  seat.  When  am  I  to 
come  back  for  you  ?  In  two  hours ;  all 
right." 

And  he  left  her,  whistling  some  popular 
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air  which  was  a  bad  plagiarism  from  some 
better  tune. 

We  always  regret  when  we  are  doing  it, 
a  thing  that,  while  it  was  yet  undone,  we 
had  fully  persuaded  ourselves  was  not 
wrong.  When  we  come  face  to  face  with 
facts,  they  rather  stare  us  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  now  that  Yetta  sat  there,  with 
the  sound  of  the  stream  in  her  ears,  and 
the  songs  of  birds  about  her,  the  voice- 
ful  memories  the  very  consciousness  of 
the  place  brought  crowding  upon  her, 
she  regretted  that  she  had  yielded  to 
the  temptation.  She  called  "  Bernard  !  " 
But  Bernard  was  a  good  way  off,  and  he 
was  now  rolling  out  the  harmonious  notes 
of  "Toll  loll,  loll,  de  idity,"  so  that  he 
did  not  hear,  and  Yetta  sat  there  alone. 

"  I  will  not  think  of  him,"  she  said, 
"  how  can  I  think  of  one  so  unworthy  ? — if 
he  is  unworthy ;"  and  then  the  resolution 
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was  the  very  cause  of  its  being  broken,  for 
the  thought,  "  Was  he  unworthy  ?  "  would 
rise.  Should  we  condemn  a  man  unheard  ? 
If  we  should  not,  why  should  the  human 
heart,  which  knows  truth  and  falsehood, 
which  has  conviction  and  discards  wretched 
rules  of  proof,  except  those  which  are  a 
very  part  of  its  being, — why  should  it  con- 
demn ?  Christ  did  not  condemn  one  who 
was  legally  guilty ;  surely  there  is  some- 
thing above  law  of  which  it  is  only  a 
wretched  efiBgy.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
guilty.  Then  Yetta  had  a  glow  of  joy, 
and  out  of  the  joy  came  pain.  Was  she 
not  going  to  be  married  to  John  Wardour 
to-morrow,  and  did  not  her  thoughts 
wrong  him  ?  If  Robert  Ardwell  was  not 
guilty,  Sir  John  was  untrue.  '  Which  was 
she  to  believe  ?  Would  Robert  Ardwell 
have  remained  away  all  that  while  ?  And 
then  the  woman's  story,  that  must  be  true. 
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Just  before  it  was  told  her  he  had  been 
at  Gaymouth,  and  would  doubtless    have 
spoken  to  Yetta,  but  the  presence  of  that 
woman  had  scared  him,  and  he  had  not 
dared  to  come  since.     Then  she  heard  the 
river  again,  and  the  birds,  and  she  remem- 
bered all  that  took  place  that  clay.     Was 
it  that  day,  or  was  it  this  ?     It  stood  out 
clearer  in  all  its  features  than  yesterday. 
Every  circumstance  seemed  to  be  happen- 
ing as  she  thought  of  it.     "  It  is  because 
of  my  blindness,'*  she  mused,  "  that  I  am 
made  a  prey  of  memory.     It  is  sight  that 
gives  one  the  ideas  of  the  present ;  sound 
of  the  past."     Then  she  thought  she  heard 
footsteps  on  the  road  on  the  other  side.    It 
was  the  footfall  that  had   sounded  many 
months  since.     She  rose  as  she  had  done 
then,  and  with  the  help  of  the  rock  she 
found   her   way  to  the    end    of   the  foot- 
bridge.      She    heard    the   footsteps   then 
r  2 
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coming  clown  the  path ;  they  were  on  the 
bridge.  "  Am  I  mad  ?  "  she  cried,  pressing 
her  hands  to  her  eyes ;  "  is  this  a  delusion  ?" 
She  heard  the  footfalls  still,  she  thought 
she  heard  a  rustling  near  her,  and  she 
fainted. 

"When  she  came  to  herself  again,  she 
felt  arms  about  her,  she  never  doubted 
that  they  were  Ms  arms ;  but  she 
doubted  whether  it  was  not  the  same  old 
day — had  all  that  horrible  gap  between 
been  a  dream?  Gaymouth,  that  woman, 
the  preparations  for  her  marriage  ?  There 
she  was  in  his  arms ;  she  felt  safe  and 
happy,  and  she  clung  closer  to  him. 
Then  she  felt  his  arms  tighten  around 
her.  But  then  the  reality  forced  itself 
upon  her,  and  she  started  from  him, 
She  stood  up  trembling ;  and  cried,  "  Go 
— it  is  my  fault." 

Then  she  heard  him  say  passionately, — 
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"  No,  it  is  no  fault.  I  say  again,  as 
I  said  before,  you  are  not  doing  your  duty 
in  marrying  a  man  you  do  not  love,  for  you 
do  not  love  him,  Yetta."  He  added  softly, 
w  You  do  love  me.  Why  should  you  make 
your  life  wretched  ?  Why  should  you 
keep  your  promise  when  it  can  make 
neither  him  nor  you  happy  ?  " 

"  I  ought  not  to  listen  to  you.  I  ought 
not  to  speak  with  you.  You  would  try  to 
defame  a  man  nobler  than  yourself.  He  is 
worthy  that  I  should  keep  my  promise, 
and  I  should  be  wicked  if  I  did  not.  Alas  ! 
I  am  wicked  !  " 

Then  she  paused,  and  flashed  on  him, — 

"  But  you  ?  I  wrong  myself  in  loving 
you.  Your  arms  polluted  me.  Heaven 
knows  I  was  unconscious.  You,  how 
could  you  deceive  and  wrong  and  ruin  a 
being  that  loved  you  ?  You,  who  can  feel 
no  compassion  although  you  see  her  sink- 
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ing ;  who  will  not  rescue  her,  although  you 
are  the  cause  of  her  fall,  of  her  ruin.  You 
would  have  me  unfaithful  to  my  vow.  You 
would  have  me  unfaithful  to  an  honest, 
upright  man — and  for  your  sake.  And  yet 
I  do  love  you,  but  I  hate  myself  for  it.  I 
ought  only  to  love  where  I  can  respect  and 
honour.  Now  we  may  say  farewell.  I 
have  been  wicked,  foolish,  wrong.  But 
you,  you  have  been  worse,  worse." 

Ardwell  spoke  earnestly. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  You  surely 
will  not  condemn  me  unheard  ?  " 

"  Condemn  unheard,"  Yetta  repeated 
absently.  They  had  been  her  own  words, 
and  now  he  uttered  them. 

"  You  love  me,  Yetta.  Is  not  that  a 
disproof  of  your  words  ?  I  could  not  have 
believed  such  wrong  of  you." 

The  words  were  uttered  sadly,  and  Yetta 
put  out  her  hands  towards  him,  and  said, — 
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"  If  you   say  it  is  untrue,  I  will  believe 

you." 

"It   is  untrue !  a  lie,   a  lie !  "  he    said 

rapidly ;  and  Yetta  said,  as  she  sank  on  her 

knees, — 

"  Forgive  me  !  I  have  been  wrong." 

cc  Then  love  me,  Yetta.     Love  me,   and 

refuse  to  marry  that  man." 

"  I  cannot — he  has  my  promise." 

"  And  he  has  your  promise  by  deceit." 

"  How  ?  "  said  Yetta,  rising  and  speaking 

quickly.     "  Was  he  not  himself  deceived  ? 

did  he  do  it  willingly  ?     Oh,  I   should  be 

so  glad  to  think  so  !  " 

"  I    know    nothing,"    he    said,    "  but  I 

believe  everything  against  him.     It  shall 

all  be  discovered,  for  it  was  he  who  told 

the  lie." 

"Yes,  and  a  woman." 

"  A  woman  ?     But  she   had  no  object. 

She  has  all  I  have  ;  she  could  not  get  more. 
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It  was  he,  I  will  swear  it.  I  know  this 
already.  When  I  was  ill  he  called  on  the 
woman  who  tended  me,  and  told  her  to 
send  a  messenger  in  my  name  to  ask  for 
you,  that  you  might  think  me  well,  and 
careless  of  you.  If  he  did  that,  why 
should  he  not  do  this  also  ?  But  it 
shall  all  be  discovered.  Only  promise 
not  to  marry  him,  until  you  hear  from 
me." 

"  I  promise,"  said  Yetta';  and  there  was 
a  music  in  her  voice  which  made  all  the 
birds  seem  sore-throated.  "You  must 
go  now ;  my  cousin  will  be  here  to  fetch 
me.  Good-bye,  but  say  that  you  forgive 
me." 

How  could  he  say  it  ?  He  put  his  arms 
round  her,  and  she  suffered  him,  and  he 
covered  her  face  with  kisses ;  and  then  he 
led  her  back  to  the  seat  under  the  rock, 
and  they  parted. 
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When  Bernard  returned  for  Yetta,  be 
found  her  smiling. 

"  Good  heavens,  Yetta,  you  seem  to  find 
yourself  very  good  company.  You  laugh 
more  at  your  own  jokes  than  you  do  at 
mine.  It  may  show  your  taste,  but  not 
your  courtesy." 

"  But  I  have  not  been  alone." 

"  No  ?  who,  in  the  name  of  Fortune,  has 
been  with  you  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  Tell  me  this,  Bernard, 
truly,  you  don't  know  what  depends  on  it. 
Do  you  think  Sir  John  Wardour  a  good  or 
a  bad  man  ?" 

Bernard  could  not  breathe  for  an  instant. 
The  question  put  his  lungs  in  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  When  he  did 
speak,  he  didn't  answer  it. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Yetta  ?  It's  a  very 
funny  question  to  ask,  when  you  are  going 
to  be  married   to   him  to-morrow.      You 
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ought  to  have  made  up  your  mind  on  the 
point,  and  not  be  taking  evidence." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  married  to  Sir 
John  Wardour  to-morrow.  I  may  not  be 
married  to  him  at  all." 

"  What  the  mischief  ?  Oh,  now  I  know 
who  has  been  with  you — you  have  been 
having  a  talk  with  Mary  Gower,  and  she 
has  told  you  all!  Bnt  bless  me,  I  thought 
you  knew  all  about  it ;  you  said  you  under- 
stood my  letter,  and  that  was  all  about  that 
little  affair.  You  are  not  going  to  break 
off  the  marriage  on  that  account?  " 

"  On  what  account,  Bernard  ?  " 

"  Why,  on  account  of  Sir  John's  having 
broken  his  promise  to  Mary  Gower,  because 
he  didn't  love  her,  and  did  love  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Did  Sir  John  do 
that  ?  " 

"  Why  isn't  that  just  what  you  have 
heard  ?     Of  course  he  did.     I  was  going  to 
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tell  you,  but  I  thought  you  knew,  from 
what  you  said  about  my  letter." 

"  Then  your  letter  warned  me  against  Sir 
John,  and  not  against  Robert  Ardwell  ? ' ' 

"  Robert  Ardwell,  the  man  who  gave 
you  music-lessons  ?  I  know  nothing  about 
him.  What  T  wanted  to  tell  you  was, 
that  Sir  John  once  loved  and  promised 
to  marry  Mary  Gower,  your  coachman's 
grand -daughter  ;  that  he  ceased  to  love  her, 
but  said  he  would  fulfil  his  promise.  Then 
he  saw  you,  and  when  next  he  met  the  girl, 
he  said  he  would  not  marry  her.  She  had 
no  witnesses.  No  one  ever  heard  him  pro- 
mise, and  he  never  wrote  any  letter.  But 
I  believe  every  word  the  girl  told  me.  You 
do  look  happy,  Yetta." 

Yetta  was  standing  still  on  a  little  rising 
ground,  covered  with  soft  turf,  and  her 
light  dress  was  swayed  by  the  wind.  Her 
face  was  flushed,  and  her  lips  apart. 
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"  She  lias  a  witness/'  Yetta  answered. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"I  am." 

"You,  Yetta?  You  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  this  instant." 

"  No  ?  The  night  I  came  to  Faldoon, 
I  had  gone  down  to  the  King's  View,  and 
was  returning  to  theliouse  ;  and  when  close 
under  the  terrace,  I  saw  two  people,  and  I 
heard  a  man  say,  he  had  ceased  to  love  her 
(he  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  a  woman), 
but  would  keep  his  promise.  Now,  if  the 
girl,  without  knowing  anything  about  that, 
could  say  where  she  met  Sir  John  on  that 
night,  that  would  corroborate  it,  wouldn't 
it?" 

"  Of  course  it  would.  But  look  here, 
Yetta,  don't  you  mean  to  marry  him  ?  " 

"  No,  a  hundred  times  no  ;  he  is  worse, 
even,  than  you  think  him." 

"  What   will    Frances    say  ?  "    Bernard 
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asked  in  a  very  woebegone  way.  "  She'll 
think  it's  all  my  doing,  and  he  is  her 
brother  after  all." 

"  Never  mind  that.  She  won't  believe 
anything  of  the  sort,  Bernard.  I  am  not 
going  to  qnarrel  with  Sir  John,  or  anybody. 
I  am  too  happy  for  that." 

"  I  begin  to  see  light  where  all  was  dark 
before,"  remarked  Bernard,  as  they  con- 
tinued their  way  to  the  house.  "  But,"  he 
added,  "  I  can  see  there  will  be  a  jolly 
row." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  The  end  !     There  is  no  end  to  well-earn'd  happiness, 
Time  but  enhances  it,  by  habit's  rule ; 
The  grave  !     It  cannot  hold  it ;  it  will  rise." 

Barnes. 

Bernard  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
There  was  no  row.  A  relative  of  Sir  John 
was  taken  ill  that  evening,  at  Lucerne,  and 
Sir  John  started  for  the  Continent.  Every- 
body thought  that  the  wedding  was  simply 
postponed  ;  but  everybody  was,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  mistaken.  Sir  John  was  a 
gentleman,  and  when  he  had  heard  what 
Yetta  had  to  say,  he  himself  proposed  that 
he  should  leave  the  country,  and  merely 
said, — 
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"  I  suppose  you  would  not  wish  me  to  be 
present  at  your  wedding,  Miss  Graham.' ' 

But  Yetta  did  not  answer  ;  she  was  not 
even  angry.  She  was  sorry  a  little  for  Sir 
John,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  joy,  and  Sir 
John  saw  it,  and  said  to  himself  as  he  was 
driving  to  Kinskerth, — 

"  D it.     I  wish  I  hadn't  played  with 

loaded  dice.  She  would  have  made  the  best 
wife  in  the  world." 

Subsequently  to  that,  he  indulged  in 
some  expressions  which,  even  by  a  friendly 
ear  would  not  have  been  thought  compli- 
mentary with  regard  to  Mr.  Ardwell,  and 
that  night  he  left  Inverkeith  for  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  more  difficult  to  pacify 
than  Sir  John;  but  even  she  became  recon- 
ciled to  it  in  a  day  or  two,  and  said,  that  of 
course  Sir  John  was  very  much  in  love, 
and  that  would  excuse  a  great  many  things ; 
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but  of  course,  if  it  were  true  that  lie  had 
promised  to  marry  a  girl  in  an  inferior 
position — Yetta  had  not  told  her  her  name, 
Yetta  was  always  so  reticent — it  was  very 
foolish  of  him,  considering  his  station  in  life. 
And  these  facts  recalled  many  instances  of 
similar  circumstances  in  other  families,  and 
she  remembered  that  if  what  Sir  John  said 
about  Mr.  Ardwell  was  not  true,  her 
opinion  as  to  his  bumps  of  veneration  and 
ideality  was  justified.  And  when  she  came 
to  know  that  he  was  actually  the  author  of 
a  successful  book,  she  was  so  pleased  with 
herself,  that  Dr.  Aldridge's  wonderful 
reading  of  the  bumps  on  her  sister's  head 
dwindled  into  insignificance  beside  her  own 
achievements  in  relation  to  the  character 
and  cranial  development  of  Mr.  Ardwell. 
Only  in  one  thing  she  was  a  little  incorrect, 
and  that  was  in  assuring  Yetta  and  Bernard 
that  she  had  never  believed  the  story  about 
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Mr.  Ardwell,  because  she  had  placed  more 
reliance  on  her  own  interpretation  of  the 
formation  of  his  head ;  and  the  little  con- 
versation with  Sir  John  in  which  she  had 
remarked  upon  the  large  size  of  cautious- 
ness was  forgotten. 

Frances  was  sorry  she  was  not  to  have 
Yetta  for  a  sister,  but  whispered  to  Ber- 
nard,— 

*  I  hope  to  have  her  for  a  cousin ;  but 
don't  let  me  find  out  anything  dreadful 
about  you." 

And  then  she  added,  with  a  little  satis- 
faction,— 

"  I  told  you  she  had  a  first  love,  and 
loved  him  still.  Yetta  is  a  girl  who  could 
only  love  once,  and  for  ever.  I  wish  you 
were  like  your  cousin  in  that/' 

Bernard  declared  he  was,  and  Frances 
believed  him.  What  girl  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  done  otherwise  ? 

VOL.    III.  s 
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Three  days  after  Sir  John  had  gone, 
Robert  Ardwell  returned  and  brought 
proofs  with  him.  But  Yetta  would  not 
look  at  them,  would  not  have  them  read. 
She  said  it  seemed  as  if  she  doubted  still. 
Nobody  knew  how  it  came  about,  but  Mr. 
Ardwell  came  out  to  Faldoon  every  day, 
and  soon  people  began  to  say  that  Miss 
Graham  was  going  to  be  married  to  him. 
But  although  people  were  right  as  to  the 
fact,  they  were  wrong  as  to  the  time.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  the  later  autumn, 
and  nobody  but  Frances  Warclour  as 
bridesmaid,  and  Bernard  Winn  as  grooms- 
man, was  at  it,  besides  Mrs.  Graham  and 
the  principals,  and  several  onlookers,  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flint,  in  their 
Sunday  best,  and  James  Milligan  and 
his  daughter. 

By  this  time  Robert  Ardwell  had 
achieved  another   success,   and   his    name 
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was  in  all  men's  mouths.  He  had  earned 
fame  and  money;  but  he  did  not  care 
for  either,  all  he  cared  for  was  Yetta's 
love. 

On  their  wedding-tour  a  miracle  took 
place,  which,  when  it  was  fully  inquired  into, 
was  no  miracle  after  all.  Yetta  recovered 
her  sight.  The  medical  men  who  were  con- 
sulted, said  that  it  ought  to  have  happened 
long  before,  and  that  the  long  delay  in 
her  recovery  was  due  to  exhaustion  and 
anxiety.  The  event  was  happy,  although 
it  did  shake  Mrs.  Graham's  faith  in  Dr. 
Arbwith. 

What  more  is  to  be  said  ?  Nothing, 
except  that  Sir  John  was  successful  in  war 
if  not  in  love,  that  he  was  returned  for 
the  county,  and  sits  for  it  until  this  day. 
David  Micklethwait  was  glad  he  no 
longer  felt  bound  to  do  violence  to  his 
conscience,  in  order  to  confer  an  obligation 
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on  Miss    Graham,   for  he    still     had    his 
scruples  about  the  ballot. 


Since  this  book  went  to  press,  speaking 
of  events  which  took  place  some  years 
ago,  another  fact  has  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  and  that  is,  that 
Bernard  Winn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  of 
Queen  Street,  May  fair,  was,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  married  to  Frances,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wardour,  of  Kins- 
kerth  House, shire. 


THE    END. 
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Novels.     See  "  Low's  Standard  Library." 

Remarkable  History  of  Sir  T.  Up  more.     New  Edition, 

2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  21;. 

Blaikie  (William)  How  to  get  Strong  and  hozv  to  Stay  so. 

Rational,  Physical,  Gymnastic,  &c,  Exercises.  Illust.,  sm.post8vo,  5^. 

Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls.     161110,  2s.  6d. 

Boats  of  the  World,  Depicted  and  Described  by  one  of  the  Craft, 

With  Coloured  Plates,  showing  every  kind  of  rig,  4to,  $s.  6d. 
Bock  (Cart).     The  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo :   Up  the  Makak* 

kam,  and  Down  the  Barita ;   also  Tourneyings  in  Sumatra.      1  vol., 

super-royal  8vo,  32  Coloured  Plates",  cloth  extra,  36s. 

Temples  and  Elephants.     A   Narrative   of  a  Journey 

through  Upper  Siam  and  Lao.  Coloured,  &c,  Illustrations,  Svo,  2IJ-. 
Bonwick  (J.)  First  Twenty  Years  of  Australia.  Crown  Svo,  5J, 
Lost  Tasmania/?  Race.     Small  8vo}  4s. 


List  of  Publications. 


Bouwick  (J.)  Fort  Philip  Settlement.     8vo,  numerous   Illus- 
trations, 2  IX. 
Bosa  liquet  {Rev,  C.)  Blossoms  from  the  King's  Garden  :  Sermons 

for  Children.     2nd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Bourke  {J.  G.)  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquis  of  Arizona.     A 

Journey  from  Santa  Fe.     With  16  page  Chromolithographs  and  other 

Illustrations.     Svo,  2is. 
Boussenard  (L.)   Crusoes   of  Guiana;   or,  the   White    Tiger. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Ferat,     Js.  6d. 

Gold-seekers,  a  Sequel.     Illustrated.     i6mo,  js.  6d. 

Boys   Froissart.     King  Arthur,      Mabinogion.      Percy.     See 

Lanier. 
Bracken  ( T.)  Lays  of  the  Land  of  the  Maori  and  Moa.     1 6  mo,  $s. 
Bradshaw  {/.)  New  Zealand  as  it  is.     Svo,  12s.  6d. 
Brassey  {Lady)  Tahiti.     With  31  Autotype  Illustrations  after 

Photos,  by  Colonel  Stuart- Wortley.     Fcap.  4to,  21s. 
Braune  {IV.)  Gothic  Grammar.     Translated  by  G.  H.  Bulg. 

$s.  6d. 
Brisse  {Baron)  Menus  (366,  one  for  each  day  of  the  year).    Each 

Menu  is  given  in  French  and  English,  with  recipes.     Translated  by 

Mrs.  Matthew  Clarke.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  £r. 

British  Fisheries  Directory,  1883-84.     Small  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Brittany.     See  Blackburn. 

Profile's  Frederick  II.  and  Maria  Theresa.     2  vol%,  Svo,  30^. 

Browne  (G.  J^athoiii)  Narratives  of  Nineteenth   Century  State 

Trials.    Period  I. :  1801— 1830.  2nd  Edition,  2  vols.,  cr.  Svo,  cloth,  26/. 
Browne  {Lennox)  and  Behnke  {Fmil)  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech. 

Illustrated,  3rd  Edition,  medium  8vo,  15^. 
Bryant  (  IV.  C.)  and  Gay  {S.  H.)  History  of  the  United  States. 

4  vols.,  royal  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated,  60s. 
Bryce  {Rev.  Professor)  Manitoba.     With  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
Bull  {J.  JV.)  Early  Experiences  of  Life  in  Australia.     Crown 

8vo,  ys.  6d. 
Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With   138   original  WToodcuts. 

Small  post  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  4^. 
Bumaby  (Capt.)  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.     2  vols., 

8vo,  38^.     Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  \os.  6d. 
Bumaby  {Mrs.  F.)  High  Alps  in  Winter ;  or,  Mountaineering 

in  Search  of  Health.     By  Mrs.  Fred  Burnaby.     With  Portrait  of 

the  Authoress,  Map,  and  other  Illustrations.     Handsomely  bound  in 

cloth,  i/\s. 
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Butler  {W.  F.)  The  Great  Lone  Land ;  an  Account  of  the  Red 
River  Expedition,  1S69-70.     New  Edition,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  6d. 

Invasion  of  England,  told  twenty  years  after,  by  an  Old 

Soldier.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Red  Cloud ;  or,  the  Solitary  Sioux.     Imperial  i6mo, 


numerous  illustrations,  gilt  edges,  5-r. 

The  Wild  North  Land ;  the  Story  of  a  Winter  Journey 


with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  8vo,  iSx.   Cr.  8vo,  *js.  6d. 

Buxton  {H.  y.  W.)  Painting,  English  and  American.  Crown 
8vo,  5-f. 

f A DOG AN   {Lady   A)     Lllustrated   Games    of  Patience. 
^     Twenty-four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Text.     Fcap.  4to,  \2s.  6d. 
California.     See  "  Nordhoff." 

Cambridge  Staircase  {A).     By  the  Author  of  "  A  Day  of  my 

Life  at  Eton."     Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Cambridge  Trifles ;   or,  Splutterings  from   an    Undergraduate 

Pen.     By  the  Author  of  "A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton,"  &c.     i6mo, 

cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Carleton  ( Will)  Farm  Ballads,  Farm  Festivals,  and  Farm 
Legends.     I  vol.,  small  post  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

See  "  Rose  library." 

Carlyle  {T)  Reminiscences  of  my  Lrish  'journey  in  1849. 
Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

Carnegie  {A.)  American  Four-in-ILand  in  Britain.  Small 
4to,  Illustrated,  iar.  6d.     Popular  Edition,  is. 

Round  the  World.     8vo,  105-.  6d. 

Carr  {Mrs.  Corny ns)  La  Fortunina.     3  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  31s.  (>J. 

Chairman's  Handbook  {The).  By  R.  F.  D.  Palgrave,  Clerk  of 
the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  5th  Edition,  enlarged  and 
re-written,  2s. 

Challamel  {M.  A.)  History  of  Fashion  in  France.     With   21 

Plates,  coloured  by  hand,  imperial  8vo,  satin-wood  binding,  28^. 
Changed  Cross  {The),  and  other  Religious  Poems.    i6mo,  2s.  6d. 
Charities  of  London.     See  Low's. 

Chattock  {R.  S.)  Practical  Notes  on  Etching.  Sec.  Ed.,  8vo,  7^.  6d. 
Chess.     See  Bird  (H.  E.). 
China.     See  Colquhoun. 
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Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  2s.  6d.  each.  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  Kirket 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayler,  G.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townshend, 
E.  H.  Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c. 


Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 
Keat's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


Milton's  L' Allegro. 
Poetry  of  Nature.     Harrison  Weir. 
Rogers'  (Sam.)  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen. 
Elizabethan  Poets. 
Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 


"  Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  poet." — Athenanm* 

Christ  in  Song.     By  Philip  Schaff.     New  Ed.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
Chromo- Lithography.     See  "Audsley." 

Cid  {Ballads  of  the).     By  the  Rev.  Gerrard  Lewis.     Fcap. 

8vo,  parchment,  2s.  6d.  - 

Clay  {Charles  M.)  Modem  If  agar.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

See  also  "  Rose  Library." 
Collifigwood  {Harry)  Under  the  Meteor  Flag.     The  Log  of  a 

Midshipman   during   the   French   Revolutionary  War.      Illustrated, 

small  post  8vo,  gilt,  6s. ;  plainer,  5-r. 

Colquhoun  {A.  R.)  Across  Chryse  ;  From  Canton  to  Mandalay. 

With  Maps  and  very  numerous  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  8vo,  42^. 
Colvile  {H.  E.)  Accursed  Land. 
Composers.     See  "Great  Musicians." 

Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.    Cr.  8vo,  6s.    Paper  boards,  is. 
Cook  {Dutton)  Book  of  the  Play.    New  Edition.     1  vol.,  3^.  6d. 

On  the  Stage:  Studies  of  Theatrical  History  and  the 

Actor's  Art.     2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24J. 
Coote  {IV.)  Wanderings  South  by  East.     Illustrated,  8vo,  21s. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Western  Pacific,     Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Costume.     See  Smith  (J.  Moyr). 

Cruise  of  the   Walnut  Shell  {The).     In  Rhyme  for  Children 

With  32  Coloured  Plates.     Square  fancy  boards,  5-r. 
Curtis  {C.  B.)    Velazquez  and  Murillo.     With  Etchings,  &c. 

Royal  8vo,  31J.  6d.;  large  paper,  63s. 
Curzon  {G.)  Violinist  of  the  Quartier  Latin.     3  vols.,  crown 

8vo,  3 1  s.  6d. 
Cutcliffe  {H.  C. )  Trout  Fishing  in  Rapid  Streams.    Cr.  8  vo,  $s.  6d. 
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pj  AN  VERS  (N.)  An  Elementary  History  of  Art.     Crown 

-^     Svo,  ioj.  Gd. 

Elementary  History  of  Music.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

• Handbooks  of  Elementary  Art — Architecture ;  Sculp- 
ture; Old  Masters;  Modern  Painting.     Crown  Svo,  3<\  Gd.  each. 

Davis  (C.  T.)  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra- Co tta,  &c. 
Illustrated.     Svo,  2$s. 

Dawidowsky  (E.)  Glue,  Gelatine,  Isinglass,  Cements,  <5>r.     Svo 

I2J.  Gd. 

Hay  of  My  Life  {A)  ;  or,  Evcry-Day  Experiences  at  Eton. 
By  an  Eton  Boy.     i6mo,  cloth  extra,  is.  Gd. 

Day's  Collacon :  an  Encyclopedia  of  Prose  Quotations.  Im- 
perial Svo,  cloth,  3 1 s.  6d. 

Decoration.  Vols.  II.,  Ill,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  N.w 
Series,  folio,  ys.  6d.  each. 

See  also  Batley. 

De  Leon  (E.)  Egypt  under  its  Khedives.     Illust.     Cr.  Svo,  45. 
Deverill  (E.  H)  All  Round  Spain,  by  Road  or  Rail.      Visit  to 

Andorra,  &c.     Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
Donnelly    (Ignatius)    Atlantis;   or,   the  Antediluvian   World 

7th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  \2s.  6d. 
Ragnarok:  The  Age  of  Fire  and  Gravel.     Illustrated, 

Crown  Svo,  \2s.  6d. 
Dos  Passos,  Law  of  Stockbrokers  and  Stock  Exchanges.    8  vo,  355. 
Do  u gall  {James  Dalziel)   Shooting:   its   Appliances,  Practice, 

and  Purpose.    New  Edition,  revised  with  additions.   Crown  Svo,  *js.  Gd. 

"The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way We  wish  it  every  success  " — Globe. 

"A  very  complete  treatise Likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  on 

shooting." — Daity  News. 

Drama.     See  Archer,  Cook  (Dutton),  Williams  (M.). 

Dumford  (Col.  A.  JV.)  A  Soldier  s  Life  and  J  Fork  in  South 

Africa,  1872-9.     Svo,  14s. 
Dyeing.     See  Bird  (F.  J.). 

EDUCATIONAL   Works  published  in  Great  Britain.     A 
-*-^     Classified  Catalogue.     Second  Edition,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $s. 
Egypt.     See  "De  Leon,"  "Foreign  Countries,"  "Senior." 
Eialitz,  Nature  and  Functions  of  Art  and  Architecture.    Svo,  2  is. 
Electricity.     See  Gordon. 

Emerson  Birthday  Book.  Extracts  from  the  Writings  ofR.  JV. 
Emerson.     Square  161110,  illust.,  very  choice  binding,  3-r.  Gd. 

Emerson  (R.  JV.)  Life.    By  G/W.  Cooke.    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 


List  of  Publications. 


English   Catalogue  of  Books.     Vol.  III.,  1872 — 1S80.     Royal 
8vo,  half- morocco,  42J.     See  also  "  Index." 

English  Philosophers.     Edited  by  E.  B.  Ivan  Muller,  M.A. 

A  series  intended  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  works  and  lives  of  English 
thinkers.     Crown  8vo  volumes  of  180  or  200  pp.,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 


Francis  Bacon,  by  Thomas  Fowler. 
Hamilton,  by  W.  H.  S.  Monck. 
Hartley  and  James  Mill,  by  G.  S. 
Bower. 


"John  Stuart  Mill,  by  Miss  Helen 

Taylor. 
Shaftesbury    and    Hutcheson,    by 

Professor  Fowler. 
Adam  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 
*  Not yel  fiublislhed. 

Es;;iarch  {Dr.  FriedricJi)  Treatment  of  the  Wounded  in  War. 
Numerous  Coloured  Plates  and  Illust.,  8vo,  strongly  bound,  it.  Ss. 

Etcher  {The).  Containing  36  Examples  of  the  Original 
Etched -work  of  Celebrated  Artists,  amongst  others:  Birket  Foster, 
J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  Colin  Hunter,  J.  P.  Heseltine,  Robert 
W.  Macbeth,  R.  S.  Chattock,  &c  Vols,  for  1881  and  1882, 
imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2/.  12s.  6d.  each. 

Etching.     See  Batley,  Chattock. 

Etchings  {Modeni)  of  Celebrated  Paintings.     4to,  31  J.  6d. 

EfARM Ballads ,  Festivals,  and  Legends.    See  "  Rose  Library." 

Fashion  {History  of).     See  "  Challamel." 
Fawcett  {Edgar)  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure,      is. 

Feilden   {H.    St.    C.)   Some    Public    Schocls,    their    Cost   and 

Scholarships.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Felkin  {R.    W.)  and  Wilson  {Rev.    C.   7.)    Uganda  and  the 

Egyptian  Soudan.    With  Map,  Illust.,  and  Notes.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  2Sj. 
Fenn    {G.   Manville)    Off  to   the   Wilds:   A  Story  for  Boys 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 
The   Silver   CaTion  :    a   Tale  of  the    Western  Plains. 

Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  gilt,  6s. ;  plainer,  5^. 
Fennell  {Greville)  Book  of  the  Roach.     New  Edition,  i2mo,  2s. 
Ferguson  {John)  Ceylon  in  1883.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  "js.  6d.     "  Ceylon  in  1S84,"  Js.  6d. 
Ferns.     See  Heath. 
Fields  {f.T)  Yesterdays  witJi  Authors.    New  Ed.,  8vo,  ioj.  6d. 

Fleming  {Saudford)  England  and  Canada ;  a  Summer  Tour, 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Florence.     See  "Yriartc." 
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Flowers  of  Shakespeare.     32  beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  with 
the  passages  which  refer  to  the  flowers.     Small  4to,  5.5-. 

Folkard  (P.,  fun.)  Plant  Lore,  Legends,  and  Lyrics.     Illus- 
trated, 8vo,  i6j-. 

Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies.    A  series  of  Descriptive 
Handbooks.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d.  each. 

Peru,   by  Clements   R.   Markham, 

C.B. 
Russia,  by  W.  R.  Morfiil 


Australia,  by  J.  F.  Vesey  Fitzgerald. 

Austria,  by  D.  Kay,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
*  Canada,  by  W.  Fraser  Rae. 

Denmark  and  Iceland,  by  E.  C.Otte. 

Egypt,  by  S.  Lane  Poole,  B.A. 

France,  by  Miss  M.  Roberts. 

Germany,  by  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Greece,  by  L.  Sergeant,  B.A. 
^Holland,  by  R.  L.  Poole. 

Japan,  by  S.  Mossman. 
*New  Zealand. 

*Persia,  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid. 

*  Not  ready  yet. 

Fortunes  made  in  Business.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  32s. 

Franc  (Maud  Jeanne).     The  following  form  one  Series,  small 

post  8vo,  in  uniform  cloth  bindings,  with  gilt  edges  : — 
Emily's  Choice.      $s. 
Hall's  Vineyard.     4s. 


M.A. 
Spain,  by  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster. 
Sweden   and   Norway,   by   F.    H. 
Woods. 
"^Switzerland,  by  W.  A.  P.  Coolidge, 

M.A. 
"Turkey-in-Asia,  by  J.  C  McCoan, 
M.P. 
W7est    Indies,    by    C.    H.    Eden, 
F.R.G.S. 


John's   Wife  :    A  Story  of  Life  in 

South  Australia.     4s. 
Marian ;    or,    The  Light  of  Some 

One's  Home.     $s. 
Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.    4s. 


Vermont  Vale.     $s. 

Minnie's  Mission.     4-f. 

Little  Mercy.     4s. 

Beatrice  Melton's  Discipline.     4s. 

No  Longer  a  Child.     45-. 

Golden  Gifts.     4-r. 

Two  Sides  to  Every  Question.     4.S. 


Francis  (F.)  War,  Waves,  and  Wanderings,  including  a  Cruise 

in  the  "Lancashire  Witch."     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24J. 
Frederick  the  Great.     See  "Broglie." 
French.     See  "Julien." 
Froissart.     See  "  Lanier." 


/^ENTLE  Life  (Queen  Edition).     2  vols,  in  1,  small  4to,  6s. 
THE     GENTLE     LIFE    SERIES. 

Price  6s.  each  ;  or  in  calf  extra,  price  10s.  6d.  ;  Smaller  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d.,  except  where  price  is  named. 

The  Gentle  Life.     Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character 
of  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen. 
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About  in  the  World.     Essays  by  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life." 

Like  unto  Christ.  A  New  Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis' 
"  De  Imitatione  Christi." 

Familiar  Words.  An  Index  Verborum,  or  Quotation  Hand- 
book.   6s. 

Essays  by  Montaigne.  Edited  and  Annotated  by  the  Author 
of  "The  Gentle  Life." 

The  Gentle  Life.     2nd  Series. 

The  Silent  flour:  Essays,  Original  and  Selected.  By  the 
Author  of  "The  Gentle  Life." 

Half- Length  Portraits.  Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persons. 
By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

Essays  on  English  Writers,  for  the  Self-improvement  of 
Students  in  English  Literature. 

Other  People's  Windows.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell.     6s. 

A  Man's  Thoughts.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
New  Edition,  6s. 


George  Eliot :  a  Critical  Study  of  her  Life.     By  G.  W.  Cooke. 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
German.     See  Beumer. 

Germany.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 
Gibbs  {J.  R.)  British  Honduras.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 
Gilder  (W.  B.)  Lee- Pack  and  Tundra.     An  Account  of  the 

Search  for  the  "Jeannette."     Svo,  i8j\ 
Schwatka's  Search.     Sledging  in  quest  of  the  Franklin 

Records.     Illustrated,  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery.     Edited  by  F.  G.  Heath.     Post  Svo, 

7s.  6d. 
Glas  (John)  The  Lord's  Supper.     Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Gordon  (/.  E.  Lf.,  B.A.  Cantab.)  Four  Lectures  on  Electric 
Induction  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1878-9.     Illust.,  square  161110,  3-f. 

, Electric  Lighting.     Illustrated,  Svo,  iSs. 

Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     2nd 

Edition,  enlarged,  with  coloured,  full-page,  &c,  Illust.  2  vols.,  Svo,  42J. 

Gouffe.  The  Royal  Cookery  Book.  By  Jules  Gouffe  ;  trans- 
lated and  adapted  for  English  use  by  Alphonse  Gouffe,  Head 
Pastrycook  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  New  Ed.,  with  large  plates 
printed  in  colours.     161  Woodcuts,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  42^; 

Domestic  Edition,  half-bound,  \os.  6d. 

Great  Artists.     See  "Biographies."' 


Bach. 
*Peethoven. 
*  Berlioz. 

English  Church  Com 
posers.   Ey  BARETT 
•Gliick. 


Purcell. 

Rossini. 

Schubert. 

Schumann. 

Richard  Wagner. 

Weber. 
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Great  Historic  Galleries  of  England  (The).  Edited  by  Lord 
Ronald  Gower,  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Permanent 
Photographs  of  celebrated  Pictures.  Vol.  I.,  imperial  4to,  gilt  edges, 
36*.  Vol.  II.,  2/.  I2J-  6d. ;  HI.,  2/.  12s.  6d. ;  IV.,  2/.  12s.  6d. 
Great  Musicians.  Edited  by  F.  Hueffer.  A  Series  of 
Biographies,  crown  8vo,  $s.  each  : — 
Handel. 
Haydn. 
*Marcello. 
Mendelssohn. 
Mozart. 
*Palestrina. 

*  In  preparation. 

Grohmann  (IV.  A.  Z>.)  Camps  in  the  Rockies.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Groves  (J.  Percy)  Charmoiith  Grange  ;  a  7^ale  of  the  Seven- 
teenth  Century.     Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  gilt,  6s. ;  plainer   $s. 

Guizofs  History  of  France.  Translated  by  Robert  Black. 
Super-royal  8vo,  very  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  In 
8  vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  each  24J.  This  work  is  re-issued  in  cheaper 
binding,  8  vols.,  at  I  or.  6d.  each. 

"  It  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
students  of  history." — Times. 

Mas  soil's  School  Edition.     The 

History  of  France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  ;  abridged  from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  M.  A., 
with  Chronological  Index,  Historical  and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c. 
By  Professor  Gustave  Masson,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School.  With  24  full-page  Portraits,  and  many  other  Illustrations. 
I  vol.,  demy  8vo,  600  pp.,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Guizof  s  History  of  England.  In  3  vols,  of  about  500  pp.  each, 
containing  60  to  70  full-page  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt, 
24J.  each  ;  re-issue  in  cheaper  binding,  iar.  6d.  each. 

"For  luxury  of  typography,  plainness  of  print,  and  beauty  of  illustration,  these 
volumes,  of  which  but  one  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English,  will  hold  their  own 
against  any  production  of  an  age  so  luxurious  as  our  own  in  everything,  typography 
not  excepted." — Times. 

Guyon  (Mde.)  Life.     By  Upiiam.     6th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s, 

fjsl  LL  ( W.  W.)  How  to  Live  Long;  or,  1408  Health  Maxims, 
•*■  •*■       Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral.     2nd  Edition,  small  post  8vo,  2s. 

Hamilton  (E.)  Recollections  of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon,  Trout, 
and  Grayling.  With  Notes  on  their  Habits,  Haunts,  and  History. 
Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  6s. ;  large  paper  (100  numbered  copies), 
10s.  6d. 

Hands  (T.)  Numerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
and  2s. ;  Answers  separately,  6d. 
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Hargreaves  (Capt.)  Voyage  round  Great  Britain.     Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  5^. 

Harland  {Marian)  Home  Kitchen :   a  Collection   of  Practical 
and  Inexpensive  Receipts.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.     Published  Monthly.     160  pages, 
fully  Illustrated,     u. 

Vol.  I.  December,  1880,  to  May,  1881. 
,,    II.  June  to  November,  188 1. 
,,    III.   December,  1 881,  to  May,  18S2. 
,,    IV.  June  to  November,  1882. 
,,    V.  December.  1882,  to  May,  1883. 
,,    VI.  June  to  November,  1883. 
,,    VII.  December,  1883,  to  May,  1884. 
,,    VIII.  June  to  November,  1884. 
Super-royal  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  each. 

"  '  Harper's  Magazine  '  is  so  thickly  sown  with  excellent  illustrations  that  to  count 
them  would  be  a  work  of  time  ;  not  that  it  is  a  picture  magazine,  for  the  engravings 
illustrate  the  text  after  the  manner  seen  in  some  of  our  choicest  editions  deluxe." — 
St.  James  s  Gazette. 

"  It  is  so  pretty,  so  big,  and  so  cheap.  .  .  .  An  extraordinary  shillingsworth — 
160  large  octavo  pages,  with  over  a  score  of  articles,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
many  illustrations."— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

"  An  amazing  shillingsworth  .  .  .  combining  choice  literature  of  both  nations." — 
Nonconformist. 

Harrison  (Mary)  Skilful  Cook :  a  Practical  Manual  of  Modem 

Experience.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 
Harrison    (Mrs.   Burton)     The    Old-fashioned    Fairy    Book. 

Illustrated  by  Rosina  Emmett.     161110,  ^s. 
Hat  ton  (Joseph)  Journalistic  London :   with  Engravings  and 

Portraits  of  Distinguished  Writers  of  the  Day.     Fcap.  4to,  \2.s.  6d. 
Three  Recruits,  and  the  Girls   they  left  behind  them. 

Small  post  8vo,  6s. 

"  It  hurries  us  along  in  unflagging  excitement."—  Times. 

See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 


Heath  (Francis  George)  Autumnal  Leaves.  New  Edition, 
with  Coloured  Plates  in  Facsimile  from  Nature.     Crown  8vo,  14J. 

Fern  Paradise.     New  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Photos., 

crown  8vo,  \zs.  6d. 

Fern  Portfolio.   Section  I.   Coloured  Plates.    Folio,  5^. 

Fern  World.     With  Nature-printed  Coloured  Plates. 


New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
Gilpin's  Forest   Scenery.      Illustrated,  8vo,    125-.   6d.; 

New  Edition,  Js.  6d. 
Our    Woodland   Trees.      With    Coloured    Plates   and 

Engravings.     Small  8vo,  \2s.  6d. 
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Heath  {Francis  George)  Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  E?igland. 

New  Edition,  crown  Svo,  ior.  6d. 
Sylvan   Spring.     With    Coloured,    &a,    Illustrations. 

\2S.  6./. 

—  Trees  and  Ferns.     Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

Where  to  Find  Ferns.     Crown  8vo,  2s. 


Jleber  {Bishop)  Hymns.      Illustrated  Edition.     With  upwards 

of  ico  beautiful  Engravings.     Small  4to,  handsomely  bound,  *]s.  6d. 

Morocco,  iSj.  6d.  and2i.r.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cloth,  y.  6d. 
Ileldmann  {Bernard)  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Ship  "  Leander? 

Small  post  Svo,  gilt  edges,  numerous  Illustrations,  5^. 
Henty  {G.  A.)  Winning  his  Spurs.     Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  5^. 

Cornet  of  Horse  .  A  Story  for  Boys.     Illust,  cr.  Svo,  5^. 

Jack  Archer :  Tale  of  the  Crimea.   Illust.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

llerrick  {Robert)  Poetry.     Preface  by  Austin  Dobson.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Abbey.     4to,  gilt  edges,  \2s. 
Hill  {Staveley,  Q.C.,  AT. P.)  From  Home  to  Home :  Two  Long 

Vacations   at   the   Foot   of    the    Rocky    Mountains.      With   Wood 

Engravings  and  Photogravures.     Svo. 

Hitchman,  Public  Life  of  the  Fight  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.     3rd  Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  2s-  6d. 

Hodson  {J.  S.)  Art  Illustration  for  Boohs,  Periodicals,   cV<r. 
Svo,  i$s. 

Hole    {Rev.    Canon)   Nice  and  her  Neighbours.      Small   4_to, 
with  numerous  choice  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

Holmes    {O.    J  Wendell)    Poetical    Works.     2  vols.,    i8mo,   ex- 
quisitely printed,  and  chastely  bound  in  limp  cloth,  gilt  tops,  10s.  6d. 

Hoppus  {J.  D.)  Riverside  Papers.     2  vols.,  12s. 

Hugo  { Victor)  "Ninety-Three"     Illustrated.      Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea.    Crown  8vo,  fancy  boards,  2s. 

History  of  a  Crime.  Story  of  the  Coup  d'Etat.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Hundred  Greatest  Men  {The).  8  portfolios,  215.  each,  or  4  vols., 
half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  10  guineas.    New  Ed.,  I  vol.,  royal  £vo,  21s. 

Hurrell  {H)  and  Hyde.     Laiv  of  Directors  and  Officials  of 
Joint  Stock  Companies.     Svo,  3„r.  6d. 

Hutchinson  (Thos.)  Diary  and  Letters.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  \6s. 

Hutchisson  {W.  H)  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches:  Eighteen  Years 

in  Bengal.     Svo,  18s. 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Buck,  M.D. 

Illustrated.     2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  42J. 
Hymnal  Companion  of  Common  Prayer.     See  Bickersteth. 
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JLLUSTRATED  Text- Books  of  Art-Education.     Edited  by 
•*■      Edward  J.  Poynter,  R.  A.     Each  Volume  contains  numerous  Illus- 
trations, and  is  strongly  bound  for  Students,  price  5^     Now  ready  : — ■ 


PAINTING. 


French  and  Spanish. 
English  and  American. 


Classic  and  Italian.     By  Percy 

R.  Head. 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 
Classic  and  Early  Christian. 
Gothic  and  Renaissance.     By  T.  Roger  Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique  :  Egyptian  and  Greek. 

Index  to  the  English  Catalogue,  Jan.,  1874,  to  Dec,  1880. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  l8x. 

Irish  Birthday  Book;  from  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Irish 
Men  and  Women,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Selected  by  Melusine. 
Small  8vo,  $s. 

Irving  {Henry)  Impressions  of  America.  By  J.  Hatton.  2 
vols.,  21s.;  New  Edition,  1  vol.,  6s. 

Irving  { Washington).  Complete  Library  Edition  of  his  Works 
in  27  Vols.,  Copyright,  Unabridged,  and  with  the  Author's  Latest 
Revisions,  called  the  "  Geoffrey  Crayon"  Edition,  handsomely  printed 
in  large  square  8vo,  on  superfine  laid  paper.  Each  volume,  of  about 
500  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    1 2s.  6d.  per  vol.     See  also  "Little  Britain." 

("  American  Men  of  Letters.'')     2s.  6d. 

c^AMES  (C.)  Curiosities  of  Lata  and  Lawyers.     8vo,  7^.  6d. 

Japan.    See  Audsley. 

Jarves  {J  J.)  Italian  Rambles.     Square  i6mo,  5s. 

Johnson,  W.  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times.     Cr.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Johnston  {H.  H.)  River  Congo,  from  its  Mouth  to  Bolobo. 
New  Edition,  8vo,  2\s. 

Johnston  (R.  M.)  Old  Mark  Langs  ton:  a  Tale  of  Duke's  Creek. 
Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

Jones  {Major)  The  Emigrants'  Friend.  A  Complete  Guide  to 
the  United  States.     New  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

Jones  {Mrs.  Herbert)  Sandringham  :  East  and  Present.  Illus- 
trated, crown  8vo,  &s.  6d. 

Joyful  Lays.  Sunday  School  Song  Book.  By  Lowry  and 
Doane.     Boards,  2s. 
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fulicn  (F.)  English  Student's  French  Examiner.     i6mo,  2s. 

First  Lessons    in    Conversational  French    Grammar. 

Crown  8vo,  is. 

French  at  Home  and  at  School.     Book  L,  Accidence, 


&c.     Square  crown  8vo,  2s. 

Conversational  French  Reader.     i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Petites  Lemons  de  Conversation  et  de  Gram  ma  ire.     New 


Edition,  3.?. 

Phrases  of  Daily  Use.     Limp  cloth,  6d. 

Jung  (Sir  Salar)  Life  of.  [In  the  press. 

jy'ELSEY  (C.    B.)   Diseases   of  the    Rectum    and   Anus. 
•*  *•      Illustrated.     8vo,  \%s. 
Kempis  [Thomas  a)  Daily   Text-Booh.     Square  161110,  2s.  6d. ; 

interleaved  as  a  Birthday  Book,  3^.  6d. 
Khedives  and  Pashas.     Sketches  of  Contemporary  Egyptian 

Rulers  and  Statesmen.     Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 
Kingston  (W.  H.   G.)  Dick  Cheveley.     Illustrated,  i6mo,  gilt 

edges,  Js.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  5-f. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan.      Uniform,  ys.  6d. ;  also  $s. 

Snow-Shoes  and  Canoes.     Uniform,  7^.  6d. ;  also  5*. 

Two  Supercargoes.     Uniform,  7s.  6d.  ;  also  5*. 

With  Axe  and  Rifle.     Uniform,  js.  6d. ;  also  55-. 

Knight  (E.  F.)  Albania  and  Montenegro.    Illust.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 
Knight  (E.  J)  The  Cruise  of  the  "Falcon."     A  Voyage  round 

the  World  in  a  30-Ton  Yacht.    Illust.     New  Ed.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo, 

24T. 

T  ANGSTAFF-HAVILAND  (R.J.)  Enslaved.      3  vols., 
■*-     31,.  6d. 

Lanier  (Sidney)  The  Boy's  Fro  is s  art,  selected  from  the  Chronicles 
of  England,  Fiance,  and  Spain.    Illustrated,  cr.  Svo,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Boy's  King  Arthur.     Uniform,  ys.  6d. 

Boy's  Mabinogion ;  Original  Welsh  Legends  tf  King 

Arthur.     Uniform,  7-r.  6d. 

Boy's  Percy :  Ballads  of  Love  and  Adventure,  selected 

from  the  "  Reliqucs."     Uniform,  7.5-.  6d. 

Lansdell  (H.)  Through  Siberia.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  30J. ;  New 
Edition,  unabridged,  very  numerous  illustrations,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Larden  (W.)  School  Course  011  Heat.  Second  Edition,  Illus- 
trated, crown  Svo,  $s. 

Lathrop  (G.  P.)  Newport.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 

Legal  Profession  :  Romantic  Stories,     7s.  6d. 
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Lennard  {T.  B.)  To  Married  Women  and  Women  about  to  be 
Married,  &c.     6d. 

Lenormant  {F.)  Beginnings  0/ History.     Crown  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Literary  Works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Jean 
Paul  RlCHTER.  Containing  his  Writings  on  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  his  Philosophical  Maxims,  Humorous  Writings,  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Personal  Events,  on  his  Contemporaries,  on 
Literature,  &c.  ;  for  the  first  time  published  from  Autograph  Manu- 
scripts. By  J.  P.  RlCHTER,  Ph. Dr.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  and 
Imperial  Academy  of  Rome,  &c.  2  vols.,  imperial  Svo,  containing 
about  200  Drawings  in  Autotype  Reproductions,  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.     Twelve  Guineas. 

Lewald  {Fanny)  Stella.     Translated.     2  vols.,  i8mo,  4s. 

Library  of  Religious  Poetry.  The  Best  Poems  of  all  Ages. 
Edited  by  Philip  Schaff  and  Arthur  Gilman.  Royal  8vo,  1036 
pp.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21  s.\  re-issue  in  cheaper  binding,  \os.  6d. 

Lindsay  ( W.  S.)  LListory  of  Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient 
Commerce.  Over  150  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts.  In  4  vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Vols.  I  and  2,  ha  each  j  vols.  3  and  4,  14J. 
each.     4  vols,  complete,  50?. 

Lillie  {Lucy  E.)  Prudence  :  a  Story  of  ^Esthetic  London.     $s. 

Little  Britain;  together  with  The  Spectre  Bridegroom,  and  A 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving.  An  entirely 
New  Edition  de  luxe.  Illustrated  by  120  very  fine  Encravings  on 
Wood,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper.  Designed  by  Mr.  Charles  U. 
Murray.     Re-issue,  square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Logan  {Sir  Wm.  E.)  Life.  By  B.  J.  Harrington.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Long  {Mrs.    W.  LL.    C.)  Peace  and   War  in  the    Transvaal. 

l2mo,  3-r.  6d. 
Lome    {Marquis    of)    Memories    of    Canada    and    Scotland. 

Speeches  and  Verses.     Crown  Svo,  Js.  6.7. 
Low's  Standard  LJbrary  of  Travel  and  Adventure.     Crown  Svo 

uniform  in  cloth  extra,  7-r.  6<7.,  except  where  price  is  given. 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

3.  How  I  found  Living-stone.    By  II.  M.  Stanley. 

4.  Through  the  Dark  Continent.     By  H.  M.  Stanley.      12s.  6d. 

5.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region.     By  C.  R.  Mark- 

ham.     (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  iar.  6d.) 

6.  Cruise  of  the  Challenger.     By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N. 

7.  Burnaby's  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.      10s.  6d. 
S.   Schweinfurth's  Heart  of  Africa.     2  vols.,  155-. 

9.   Marshall's  Through  America. 
10   Lansdell's  Through  Siberia.     Illust.  and  unabridged,  10s.  6d. 
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Low's  Standard  Novels.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 
A  Daughter  of  Heth.     By  W.  Black. 
In  Silk  Attire.     By  W.  Black. 
Kilmeny.     A  Novel.     By  W.  Black. 
Lady  Silverdale's  Sweetheart.     By  W.  Black. 
Sunrise.     By  W.  Black. 
Three  Feathers.     By  William  Black. 
Alice  Lorraine.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
Christowell,  a  Dartmoor  Tale.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Clara  Vaughan.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Cradock  Nowell.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Cripps  the  Carrier.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Erema ;  or,  My  Father's  Sin.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Lorna  Doone.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
Mary  Anerloy.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
An  English  Squire.     By  Miss  Coleridge. 
A  Story  of  the  Dragonnades ;  or,  Asylum  Christi.    By  the  Rev. 

E-  GlLLIAT,  M.A. 
A  Laodicean.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Far  from  the  Madding-  Crowd.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
[Return  of  the  Native.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
The  Trumpet  Major.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Two  on  a  Tower.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Three  Recruits.     By  Joseph  Hattg:\\ 

A  Golden  Sorrow.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.     New  Edition. 
Out  of  Court.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

History  of  a  Crime :  Story  of  the  Coup  d'Etar.     Victor  Hugo. 
Ninety-Three.     By  Victor  Hugo.     Illustrated. 
Adela  Cathcart.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Guild  Court.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Mary  Marston.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Stephen  Archer.   New  Ed.  of  "Gifts."  By  George  Mac  Donald. 
The  Vicar's  Daughter.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
"Weighed  and  Wanting.     By  George  Mac  Donald. 
Diane.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 
Elinor  Dryden.     By  Mrs.  MACQUOID. 
My  Lady  Greensleeves.     By  Helen  Mathers. 
Alaric  Spenceley.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
Struggle  for  Fame.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
Daisies  and  Buttercups.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
The  Senior  Partner.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 
John  Holdsworth.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
A  Sailor's  Sweetheart.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Sea  Queen.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
The  Lady  Ma\id.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
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Low's  Standard  Novels — continued. 
Little  Loo.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 
My  Wife  and  I.     By  Mrs.  B lecher  Stowe. 
Foganuc  People,  their  Loves  and  Lives.     By  Mrs.  B.  STOWE. 
Ben  Hur:  a  Tale  of  the  Christ.     By  Lew.  Wallace. 
Anne.     By  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 
For  the  Major.    By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.     5^. 
French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau. 

Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London.  Edited  and  revised 
to  dare  by  C.  MACKESON,  F.S.S.,  Editor  of  "A  Guide  to  the 
Churches  of  London  and  its  Suburbs,"  &c.    Yearly,  is.  6.7. ;   Taper,  is. 


M 


CCORMICK  (A5.,  R.N).      Voyages  of  Discovery  in  the 
•*■      Arctic  and    Antarctic    Seas  in  the   "Erebus"  and  "  Terror,"  in 

Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  &c,  with   Autobiographical  Notice  by 

R.  McCorm  CK,  R.N.,  who  was  Medical  Officer  to  each  Expedition. 

With  Maps  and  very  numerous  Lithographic  and  other  Illustration^. 

2  vols.,  royal  Svo,  52.V.  6<7. 
Macdonald    (A.)    (i  Our  Sceptred    Lsle"    audits    World-wide 

Empire.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  4^. 
MacDonald  (G.)  Oris.     Small  post  8vo,  6s. 

See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 

Macgregor  (John)   "  Rob  Roy"   on   the  Baltic.     3rd    Edition. 

small  post  Svo,  is.  Gd. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^.  6<t. 
A   Thousand  Miles   in  the  u  Rob  Roy"    Canoe,     nth 

Edition,  small  post  Svo,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s-  6<7. 
• Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  "  Rob  Roy"     New  Edition, 

thoroughly  revised,  with   additions,  small  post  Svo,  $j.  ;  y.  6.7.  and 

is.  6d. 
Macauoid  (ALrs.).     See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 
Magazine.     See  Decoration,  Etcher,  Harper. 
Magyarland.     Travels  through   the  Snowy    Carpathians,  and 

Great  Alfold  of  the  Magyar.     By  a  Fellow  of  the  Carpathian  Society 

(Diploma  of  18S1),  and  Author  of  "  The  Indian  Alps."     With  about 

1 20  Woodcuts  from  the  Author's  sketches  and  drawings.  2  vols.,  Svo,  38^. 
Manitoba.     See  Bryce  and  Rak. 
Maria  Theresa.     See  Broglie. 

Marked  "  Ln  Haste."  A  Story  of  To-day.  Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 
Markham  (Ad/u.)  Naval  Career  during  the  Old  War.  Svo,  145". 
Markham   (C.   R.)    The  Threshold  of  the    Unknown   Region. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Four  Maps,  4th  Edition.     Cloth  extra,  iar.  6d. 
War  between  Peru  and  Chili,  1 879-1 881.     Third  Ed. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Maps,  iar.  6d.     See  also  "  Foreign  Countries." 
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Marshall  (W.  G.)  Through  America.  New  Edition,  crown 
Svo,  with  about  ioo  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Maii in  Cy.  JV.)  Float  Fishing  and  Spuming  in  the  Nottingham 
Style.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Marvin  (Charles)  Russian  Advance  towards  India,     Svo,  iGs. 

Maury  (Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  i.Js 
Meteorology.     New  Edition,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams,  cr.  Svo,  6s. 

Men  of  Mark :  a  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits  of  the  most 
Eminent  Men  of  the  Day,  specially  taken  from  Eife.  Complete  ill 
Seven  Vols.,  4to,  handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2$s.  each. 

Mendelssohn  Family  (The),  1729  — 1847.  From  Letters  and 
Journals.  By  SEBASTIAN  Hensll.  Translated.  New  Edition,  2 
vols.,  Svo,  30J-. 

Mendelssohn.     See  also  "  Great  Musicians. '; 

Mesney  ( IV.)  lungking.     Crown  Svo,  $s  6d. 

Millard  (FT.  F.)  Fright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.     Illustrated. 

8vo,  \2s.  6d. 
Mitchell  (D.    G. ;  Ik.  Marvel)    Works.      Uniform    Edition, 

small  Svo,  $s.  each. 
Bound  together.  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 

Doctor  Johns.  Seven  Stories,  Basement  and  Attic. 

Dream  Eife.  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood. 

Out-of-Town  Places. 

Mitford  (Mary  Russell)  Our  Village.  Illustrated  with  Frontis- 
piece Steel  Engraving,  and  12  full-page  and  157  smaller  Cuts.  Crown 
4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2U.;  cheaper  binding,  10s.  6d. 

Mollett  (J.  JV.)  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art 
and  Arehocology.  Terms  in  Architecture,  Arms,  Bronzes,  Christian 
Art,  Colour,  Costume,  Decoration,  Devices,  Emblems,  Heraldry, 
Lace,  Personal  Ornaments,  Pottery,  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c,  with 
their  Derivations.     With  600  Wood  Engravings.     Small  4to,  1 5 J. 

Morley  (II.)  English  Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria. 
2000th  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  Authors.      iSmo,  2s.  6  /. 

Midler  (E.)  Noble  Words  and  Noble  Deeds.  Containing  many 
full-page  Illustrations  by  Philippotf.aux.  Square  imperial  161110, 
cloth  extra,  ys.  6d.  ;  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  $s. 

Music.     See  "Great  Musicians." 

ATEW  Child's  Play  (A).     Sixteen   Drawings  by  E.  V.   B. 
■*  *       Beautifully  printed  in  colours,  4to,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 
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New  Zealand.     See  Brads  haw. 

Newbiggin's  Sketches  and  Tales.     i8mo,  45". 

Newfoundland.     See  Rae. 

Nicholls  {J.  H.  Kerry)  The  King  Country:  Explorations  in 
New  Zealand.     Many  Illustrations  and  Map.    New  Edition,  8vo,  21s. 

Nicholson  (C.)  Work  and  Workers  of  the  British  Association 
1 2 mo,  is. 

Nordhoff  (C.)   California,  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Residence. 
New  Edition,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  \2S.  6d. 

Nothing  to   Wear ;  and  Two  Millions.     By  W.  A.   Butler. 
New  Edition.     Small  post  8vo,  in  stiff  coloured  wrapper,  is. 

Nursery   Playmates  {Prince  of ).     217   Coloured  Pictures  foi 
Children  by  eminent  Artists.     Folio,  in  coloured  boards,  6s. 

O'BRIEN  {P.   B.)   Fifty   Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland. 
Vol.  I.,  8vo,  16s. 


■ Irish   Land   Question,  and  English    Question.      New 

Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

Onus  (C.  F.)  Fishing  with  the  Fly.    Illustrated.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 
With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Fcap.,  cloth  extra, 
New  Edition — the  3rd,  with  Illustrations.  $s. 

Outlines  of  Ornament  in  all  Styles.  A  Work  of  Reference  for 
the  Architect,  Art  Manufacturer,  Decorative  Artist,  and  Practical 
Fainter.  By  W.  and  G.  A.  Audsley,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  Only  a  limited  number  have  been  printed  and 
the  stones  destroyed.  Small  folio,  60  plates,  with  introductory  text, 
cloth  gilt,  3 1  s.  6<t. 

Owen  {Douglas)  Marine  Insurance  Notes  and  Clauses.    10s.  6d. 

pALGRA  VE{R.F.  D).     See  "  Chairman's  Handbook." 

Palliser  {Mrs.)  A  History  of  Lace,  from  the  Earliest  Period.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  additional  cuts  and  text.     8vo,  it.  is. 

The  China  Collector's  Pocket  Companion.  With  up- 
wards of  1000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.     Small  8vo,  5-r. 
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Perseus,  the  Gorgon  Slayer.    With  Coloured  Plates,  square  Svo, 

5* 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of  America.     Svo,  215-. 

Philpot  {H.J.)  Diabetes  Mellitus.     Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Diet  System.     Three  Tables,  in  cases,  is.  each. 

Photography  (History  and  Handbook  of).     See  Tissandier. 

Pinto  (Major  Serpa)  Ho:c>  I  Crossed  Africa  :  from  the  Ailaniic 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Through  Unknown  Countries  ;  Discovery  of  the 
Great  Zambesi  Affluents,  &c.-Vol.   I.,  The  King's  Rifle.     Vol.  II., 

The    Coillarri   Family.       With  24  full-page   and    118   half-page    and 
smaller  Illustrations,  13  small  Maps,  and  I  large  one.    2  vols  ,  8vo.  42.*-. 

Poe  (P.   A.)    The  Raven.      Illustrated    by   Gustave    Dor£ 

Imperial  folio,  cloth,  63s. 

Poems  of  the  Inner  Life.  Chiefly  from  Modern  Authors. 
Small  Svo,  $s. 

Polar  Expeditions.  See  Koldewey,  Markham,  MacGahan, 
Narks,  Nordenskiold,  Gilder,  McCormick. 

Politics  and  Life  in  Mars.     12 mo,  2s.  6d. 

Powell  (IV.)  Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country ;  or,  Three  Years 
among  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain.  Svo,  Map  and  Illustration's, 
\Zs.\  new  Edition,  crown  8vo,  ^s. 

Prisons,  Her  Majesty's,   their  Effects  and  Defects.     New  and 

cheaper  Edition,  6s. 

Poyntcr  (Edward  J.,  P. A.).     See  "  Illustrated  Text-books." 

Publishers'  Circular  (The),  and  General  Record  of  British  and 
Foreign  Literature.     Published  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  Month,  3*/. 

J?AE   ( W.   Erase?')   From   Newfoundland  to   Manitoba  :   a 
-*  *■      Guide  through  Canada's  Maritime,  Mining,  and  Prairie  Provinces. 
With  Maps.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Rambaud  (A.)  History  of  Russia.     2  vols  ,  Svo,  36s. 

Rcade  (A.)  Tea  and  Tea- Drinking.   Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

Reber(E.)  History  of  Ancient  Art.     8vo,  iSs. 

Redford  (G.)  Ancient  Sculpture.     Crown  8vo,  5-r. 

Richer  than  Wealth.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  315.  6d. 
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Richter  (Dr.  Jean  Paul)  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery. 
4to.  Illustrated.     Cloth  gilt,  2/.  2s.;  half-morocco,  uncut,  2K  \2s.  6./. 

See  also  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Robin  Hood;  Merry  Adventures  of.     Written  and  illustrated 
by  Howard  Pyle.     Imperial  8vo,  15J. 

Robinson  (Phil)  In  my  Indian  Garden.     With  a  Preface  by 
Edwin  Arnold.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  4th  Edition,  y.  6 J. 

Noah's  Ark.   A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Unnatural 

History.     Small  post  8vo,  I2.r.  6d. 
Sinners  and  Saints  :  a  Tour  across  the.  United  States  cf 


America,  and  Round  them.     Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Under  the  Punkah.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  5 J. 


Robinson  (Serjeant)  Wealth  and  its  Sources.   Stray  Thoughts.  5-r. 
Rocksiro  (W.  S.)  History  of  Music.     8vo,  14^. 
Roland;  the  Story  of.     Crown  Svo,  illustrated,  6s. 
Romantic  Stories  of  the  Legal  Profession.     Crown  Svo,  7  s.  6d. 

Roosevelt  (Blanche)  Stage-struck ;  or,  She  would  b:  an   Op:ra 

Singer.     2  vols  ,  crown  8vo,  lis. 
Rose  (y.)  Complete  Practical  Machinist.  New  Ed. ,  1 2  mo,  1  is.  (yd. 

Mechanical  Drawing.     Illustrated,  small  4to,  ids. 

Rose  Library  (The).    Popular  Literature  of  all  Countries.   Each 

volume,  is.;  cloth,  is.  6d.     Many  of  the  Volumes  are  Illustrated  — 

Little  Women.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  Women  Wedded.    Forming  a  Sequel  to  "  Little  Women." 

Little  Women  and  Little  Women  Wedded.    1  vol. ,  cloth  gilt,3J.  6d. 

Little  Men.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.     zs.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  (yd. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.      By  Louisa  M.   Alcott.    2s.;  cloth, 
3*.  6d. 

Work.  A  Story  of  Experience.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.    $s.  (yd  ;  2  vols., 
ix.  each. 

Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 

The  Minister's  Wooing". 

We  and  our  Neighbours.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

My  Wife  and  I.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.     By  Mrs.  Dodge. 
My  Study  Windows.     By  J.  R.  Lowell. 
The  Guardian  Angel.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
My  Summer  in  a  Garclen.    By  C.  D.  Warner. 
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Dred.     By  Mrs.  BEECHER  Stowe.     2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Farm  Ballads.     By  Will  Carleton. 

Farm  Festivals.     By  Will  Carleton. 

Farm  Legends.    By  Will  Carleton. 

The  Clients  of  Dr.  Bernagrius.     3s.  6d.  ;  2  parts,  is.  each. 

The  TJndiscovered  Country.    By  W.  D.  Howells.    3s.  6d.  and  is. 

Baby  Rue.     By  C.  M.  Clay.     3.?.  6d.  and  is. 

The  Rose  in  Bloom.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3-r.  6d. 

Eight  Cousins.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.    2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

Under  the  Lilacs.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s.  ;  also  3^.  6d. 

Silver  Pitchers.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.     3s.  6d.  and  is. 

Jimmy's   Cruise    in    the    "Pinafore,"    and   other   Tales.      By 

Louisa  M.  Alcott.    2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
Jack  and  Jill.    By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.    $s.;  2s. 
Hitherto.    By  the  Author  of  the  " Gayworthys."    2  vols.,  I s. each; 

1  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  3-r.  6d. ' 
Friends  :  a  Duet.    By  E.  Stuart  Phelps.     3*.  6d. 
A  Gentleman  of   Leisure.     A  Novel.     By  Edgar  Favvcett. 

3*.  6d. ;  is. 
The  Story  of  Helen  Troy.    3s.  6d. ;  also  is. 

Round  the  Yule  Log:  Norwegian  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales. 
Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  P.  Chr.  Asbjornsen.  With  100 
Illustrations  after  drawings  by  Norwegian  Artists,  and  an  Introduction 
by  E.  W.  Gosse.     Imperial  i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Js.  6d. 

Rousselet  {Louis)  Son  of  the  Constable  of  France.  Small  post 
8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  $s. 

. King  of  the  Tigers  :  a  Story  of  Central  India.  Illus- 
trated.    Small  post  Svo,  gilt,  6s. ;  plainer,  5^. 

The  Drummer  Boy:  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Washington. 

Small  post  8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  5-r. 

Russell  (  W.   Clark)  English   Channel  Ports  and  the    Estate 

of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company.     Crown  Svo,  is. 
Jack's  Courtship.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31^.  6d. 

The  Lady  Maud.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31J".  6d.     New 

Edition,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 
Little  Loo.     New  Edition,  6s. 


My   Watch  Below ;   or,  Yams  Spun  when  off  Duty, 

2nd  Edition,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Sailor's  Language.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  3*.  6d. 
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Russell  (W.  Clark)  Sea  Queen.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31^.  6d. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.     4to,  sewed,  6d. 

See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Russell  (IV.  H.,  LL.D.)  Hesperothen:  Notes  from  the  Western 
World.  A  Ramble  through  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  Far  West,  in  1SS1.  By  W.  H.  Russell,  LL.D.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  241-. 


The    Tour   of  the  Prince  of  Wales   in   India.      By 

W.    H.    Russell,  LL.  D.     Fully  Illustrated  by  Sydney  P.    Hall, 
M.A.     Super-royal  Svj,  gilt  edges,  52^.  6d. ;  large  paper,  84s1. 

(FAINTS  and  their  Symbols :  A  Companion  in  the  Churches 
*-*     and  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe.    Illustrated.     Royal  i6mo,  3-f.  6d. 

Saunders  (A.)  Our  Domestic  Birds :  Poultry  in  England  a?id 
New  Zealand.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Scherr  (Prof.  J.)  History  of  English  Literature.   Cr.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Schuyler  (Eugene).  The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  Eugene 
Schuyler,  Author  of  "  Turkestan."     2  vols.,  8vo,  32^. 

Schweinfurth  (Georg)  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Years'  Travels 
and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  from 
1868  to  1871.     Illustrations  and  large  Map.     2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  15^. 

Scott  (Leader)  Renaissance  of  Art  in  Italy.     4to,  31s.  6d. 

Sea,  River,  and  Creek.  By  Garboard  Streyke.  The  Eastern 
Coast.     l2mo,  Is. 

Sedgwick  (Major  W.)  Light  the  Dominant  Force  of  the  Universe, 
js.  6d, 

Senior  (Nassau  W.)  Conversations  and  journals  in  Egypt  and 
Malta.     2  vols.,  8vo,  24?. 

Shadbolt  and  Mackinnoris  South  African  Campaign,  1879. 
Containing  a  portrait  and  biography  of  every  officer  who  lost  his 
life.     4to,  handsomely  bound,  it.  \os. 

The  Afghan  Campaigns  of  1878— 1880.     By  Sydney 


Shadbolt.     2  vols.,  royal  quarto,  cloth  extra,  3/. 

Shakespeare.     Edited  by  R.   Grant  White.    3  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  36^.;  edition  de  luxe,  6  vols.,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6jj. 
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Shakespeare.     See  also  "  Flowers  of  Shakespeare." 

Sidney  (Sir  Philip)  Arcadia.     New  P2dition,  6s. 

Siegfried :  The  Story  of.     Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Sikes  (  Wirt).    Rambles  and  Studies  in  Old  South  Wales.    With 
numerous  Illustrations.     8vo,  i8j. 

British  Goblins,  Welsh  Folk  Lore.     New  Ed.,  Svo,  iSs. 

Studies  of  Assassination.     i6mo,  $s.  6d. 


Sir  Roger  de   Coverley.     Re-imprinted  from  the   "Spectator." 
With  125  Woodcuts  and  special  steel  Frontispiece.    Small  fcap.  4to,  6j. 

Smith  (G.)  Assyrian  Explorations  and  Discoveries.     Illustrated 
by  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.     New  Edition,  demy  8vo,  i8j. 

The   Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.      By  the  late  G. 

Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 
With  many  Illustrations.  \6s.  New  Edition,  revised  and  re-written 
by  Professor  Sayce,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     8vo,  18s. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr)  Ancient  Greek  Female  Costume.     112  full- 
page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  7-r.  6d. 

Hades  of  Ardenne :  a  Visit  to  the  Caves  of  Han.    Crown 


8vo,  Illustrated,  $s. 

Smith  (Sydney)  Life  and  Times.     By  Stuart  J.  Reid.     Illus- 
trated.   Svo,  2 1  s. 

Smith  (2.  Roger)    Architecture,  Gothic  a?id  Renaissance.     Il- 
lustrated, crown  8vo,  5^. 

Classic  and  Early  Christian. 


Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Smith    (W.   Robert)    Laws  concerning  Public  Health.      8vo, 
3 1  s.  6d . 

Somerset  (Lady  H.)  Our  Village  Life.  Words  and  Illustrations. 
Thirty  Coloured  Plates,  royal  4to,  fancy  covers,  $s. 

Spanish  and  French  Artists.     By  Gerard  Smith.     (Poynter's 

Art  Text-books.)     5.C 

Spier*  French  Dictionary.     29th  Edition,  remodelled.    2  vols., 
8vo,  i8j\;  half  bound,  2\$. 
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Spry  (IV.  J.  /.,  i?.^)  The  Cruise  of  II M.S.  "Challenger? 
With  Route  Map  and  many  Illustrations  6th  Edition,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
iSx.     Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  some  of  the  Illustrations,  Js.  6d. 

Spyri  (Johanna)  Heidi's  Early  Experiences  :  a  Story  for 
Children  and  those  who  love  Children.  Illustrated,  small  post  Svo, 
41.  6d. 

Heidi's  Further  Experiences.     Illustrated,   small  post 

Svo,  \s.  6d. 

Stack  (E.)  Six  Months  in  Persia.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  24s. 

Stanley  (H.  M.)  How  I  Found  Livingstone.  Svo,  10s.  6d. ; 
crown  Svo,  js.  6d. 


"My    A'alulu,"    Prince,     King,    and    Slave.      With 

numerous  graphic  Illustrations  after  Original  Designs  by  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

Coomassie   and  Magdala.      A  Story   of  Two  British 


Campaigns  in  Africa.     Demy  Svo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,   \&s. 
Through  the  Dark  Continent.     Crown  Svo,  \2S.  6d. 

Stanton  (T.)  Woman  Question  in  Europe.  A  Series  of  Original 
Essays.     Introd.  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe.     Svo,  \2s.  6d. 

Sienhouse  (Mrs.)  An  Englishwoman  in  Utah.   Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Stevens.  Old  Boston :  a  Romance  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  3 1  J.  6d. 

Stirling  (A.  IV.)  Never  Never  Land :  a  Ride  in  North 
Queensland.     Crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 

Stockton   (Frank  R  )    2 he  Story   of    Vit:au.      With    16  page 

Illustrations.      Crown  Svo,  5^. 

Stoker  (Dram)  Under  the  Sunset.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Story  without  an  End.  From  the  German  of  Carove,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Austin.  Crown  4to,  with  15  Exquisite  Drawings 
by  E.  V.  J!.,  printed  in  Colours  in  Fac-simile  of  the  original  Water 
Colours  ;  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.     New  Edition,  "js.  6d. 

with  Illustrations  by  Harvey.     Square  4to,  2s.  6d. 


Siowe  (Mrs.  Beecher)  Drcd.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  y.  6d  ;  boards,  is. 
Little  Foxes.     Cheap  Ed.,  is. ;  Library  Edition,  4s.  6d. 
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Stowe  {Mrs.  Beecher)  My  Wife  and  I ;  or,  Harry  Henderson's 
History.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.* 

Minister's  Wooing. 

Old  Town  Folk.     6s. :  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Old  Town  Fireside  Stories.     Cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

Our  Folks  at  Poganuc.     6s. 

We  and  our  Neighbours,     i  vol.,  small  post  8vo,  6s. 

Sequel  to  "My  Wife  and  I."* 

Poganuc  People :  their  Loves  and  Lives.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Chimney  Comer,     is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.     Crown  8vo,  5*.* 

Woman    in    Sacred   History.      Illustrated    with     15 


Chromo-lithographs  and  about  200  pages  of  Letterpress.     4to,  2^s. 

Sullivan   (A.   M,    late  M.P.)   Nutshell  History   of  Ireland. 
From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.     Paper  boards,  6d. 

Sutton  (A.  K.)  A  B  C  Digest  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law.     8vo, 
3s.  and  2s.  6d. 


7  A  INF  (H.  A)  "  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Couiemporaine." 
Translated  by.JoHN  Durand. 

Vol.  I.     The  Ancient  Regime.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 
Vol.  2.     The  French  Revolution.     Vol.  I .        do. 
Vol.  3.  Do.  do.  Vol.  2.        do. 

Talbot  {Hon.  F.)  A  Letter  on  Emigration,     is. 

Tangye  (P.)  Reminiscences  of  Australia,  America,  and  Egypt. 
2nd  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Tauchnitz's    English    Editions    of  German    Authors.      Each 
volume,  cloth  flexible,  2s.  ;  or  sewed,  is.  6d.    (Catalogues  post  free.) 

Tauchnitz  (B.)  German  and  English  Dictionary.    Paper,  is.  6d.\ 
cloth,  2s. ;  roan.  2s.  6d. 


French  and  English  Dictionary .     Paper,  15.  6d.  3  cloth, 


2s. ;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

*  See  also  Rose  Library. 
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Tauchnitz{B.)  Italian  and  English  Dictionary.     Paper,  is.  67.; 
cloth,  2s. ;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

• Spanish  and  English.     Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  j  roan, 


2s.  6d. 

Spanish    and    French.      Paper,    is.    6./.;    cloth,    2s. ; 

roan,  2s.  6d. 

layler  (IV.  Mi)  Paul  the  Missionary.     Crown  Svo,  js.  6S. 

Moses  the  Lawgiver.     Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 

Tha using  {Prof.)  Preparation  of  Malt  and  the  Fabrication  of 
Beer.     8vo,  45J. 

Theakston  {M)  British  Angling  Flies.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo,  $s. 

Thoreau.  By  Sanborn.  (American  Men  of  Letters.)  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Tolhausen  {Alexandre)  Gi'a?id  Supplement  du  Dictionnaire 
Technologique.     y.  6d. 

Tolmer  {Alexander)  Reminisce?ices  of  an  Adventurous  and  Che- 
quered  Career.     2  vols.,  2\s. 

Tourist  Idyll,  and  other  Stories.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  215. 

Tracks  in  Norway  of  Four  Pairs  of  Feet,  delineated  by  Four 
Hands.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

Trcloar  { IV.  P. )  The  Prince  of  Palms.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece of  the  Cocoa-Nut  Palm,  also  Engravings.  Royal  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  is.  6d. 

Trials.     See  Browne. 

Tristram  {Rev.  Canon)  Pathways  of  Palestine :  A  Descriptive 
Tour  through  the  Holy  Land.  First  Series.  Illustrated  by  44  Per- 
manent Photographs.   2  vols.,  folio,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3 1  s.  6./.  each. 

Tunis.     See  Reid. 

Turner  {Edward)  Studies  in  Russian  Literature.    Cr.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 


T JNION  Jack  {The).    Every  Boy's  Paper.     Edited  by  G.  A. 
^       IIenty.      Profusely  Illustrated  with   Coloured  and   other   Plates. 
Vol.  L,  6s.     Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Up  Stream  :  A  Journey  from  the  Present  to  the  Past.     Pictures 
and  Words  by  R.  Andr£.     Coloured  Plates,  410,  $s. 


BOOKS  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

CELEBRATED  TRAVELS  and  TRAVELLERS.    3  Vols.,  Deny 

8vo,  600  pp. ,  upwards  of  100  full-page  Illustrations,   12s.  6rf. ; 
gilt  edges,  14?.  each  : — 

/.  The  Exploration  of  the  World. 
II.  The  Great  Navigators  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
III.  The  Great  Explorers  of  the  nineteenth  Century. 

ggF'    The  letters  appended  to  each  book  rererto  the  various  Editions  and  Trices 

given  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
ae  TWENTY    THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER   THE   SEA. 
ae  HECTOR  SERVADAC. 
ae  THE  FUR   COUNTRY. 
aj  FROII    THE     EARTH     TO     THE    MOON,    AND    A    TRIP 

ROUND   IT. 
ae  MIG3AEL   STROGOFF,  THE   COURIER  OF  THE   CZAR. 
ae  DICK   SANDS,    THE    BOY  CAPTAIN. 
bed  FIVE   WEEKS  IN  A    BALLOON. 

bed  ADVENTURES  OF  3  ENGLISHMEN  AND  3  RUSSIANS. 
bed  AROUND   THE  WORLD    IN   EIGHTY  DAYS. 
,      idA    FLOATING    CITY. 

((/TEE    BLOCKADE    RUNNERS. 
,|DR.   OX'S   EXPERIMENT. 
,      J'M  MASTER    ZACHARIUS. 
00  |7fA   DRAMA   IN   THE   AIR. 

lu\A  WINTER  AMID  THE   ICE. 
}      We  THE   SURVIVORS   OF   THE   "CHANCELLOR." 
C  ///MARTIN   PAZ. 
led  THE   CHILD   OF   THE   CAVERN. 

THE   MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND,  3  Vols.  :— 
bed       I.  DROPPED   FROM   THE  CLOUDS. 
bed     II.   ABANDONED. 
bed  III.   SECRET   OF   THE   ISLAND. 
,      C  d  THE   BEGUM'S   FORTUNE. 
bc\     THE    MUTINEERS    OF    THE   "BOUNTY." 
led  THE  TRIBULATIONS   OF   A  CHINAMAN. 
THE   STEAM  HOUSE,  2  Vols.:— 
bed    I.   DEMON  OE   CAWNPORE. 
bed  II.  TIGERS   AND    TRAITORS. 

THE   GIANT  RAFT,   2   Vols.:  — 
b     I.  EIGHT    HUNDRED  LEAGUES  ON    THE  AMAZON. 
b   II.  THE    CRYPTOGRAM. 
b    GODFREY   MORGAN. 
d  THE  GREEN  RAY.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.;  plain  edges,  5s. 

KFRABAN  THE  INFLEXIBLE,   2  Vols.:  — 
b     I.  THE   CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUIDARA. 
b    II.     In  the  press. 
a  Small  8vo,  very  numerous  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt 
eiges,  10*.  Gd.  ;  ditto,  plainer  binding,  5*. 

b  Dar^e  imperial  16mo,  very  numerous  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
w;th  gilt  edges,  7*.  Gd. 
c  Ditto,  plainer  binding,  3*.  Gd. 

d  Cheaper  Edition,  1  Vol.,  paper  boards,  with  some  of  the  Illustrations,  Is. ;  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 
e  Cheaper  Edition  as  (d),  in  2  Vols.,  1*.  each  ;  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1  Vol., 

3*.  erf. 

/  Sime  as  (e),  except  in  cloth,  2  Vols.,  gilt  edgec  2*.  each. 
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J/ELAZQUEZ  and  Murillo.     By  C.   B.   Curtis.      With 

*         Original  Etchings.     Royal  8vo,  31^.  hd.\  large  paper,  6$s. 
Verne  ( Jules)  Keraban  the  Inflexible.     Illustrated.     Small  post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Js.  6d. 

Victoria  (Queen)  Life  of.  By  Grace  Greenwood.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Small  post  8vo,  6s. 

Vincent  (F.)  Norsk,  Lapp,  and  Finn.  By  Frank  Vincent, 
•Jan.,  Author  of  "The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,"  "Through 
and  Through  the  Tropics,"  &c.     With  Frontispiece  and  Map,  8vo,  \zs. 

Viollet-le-Duc  (E.)  Lectures  on  Architecture.  Translated  by 
BENJAMIN  BuCKNAI.L,  Architect.  With  33  Steel  Plates  and  200 
Wood  Engravings.  Super-royal  8vo,  leather  back,  gilt  top,  2  vols.,  3/.  $s. 

Vivian  (A.  P.)  Wanderings  in  the  Western  Land.  3rd  Ed.,  \os.6d. 

Voyages.     See  McCormick. 
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rALIL   (IV.    H.)    Galvanoplastic    Manipulation  for    the 
Electro- Hater.     Svo,  35X. 
Wallace  (L.)  Ben  LLur :  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Waller   (Rev.    C.    H.)    The   Names   on   the    Gates   of  Pearl, 

and    other    Studies.      By   the   Rev.   C.   H.    Waller,    M.A.      New 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3-r.  6<J. 
A  Grammar  and  Analytical  Vocabulary  of  the  Words  in 

the  Greek  Testament.     Compiled  from  Briider's  Concordance.     For 

the  use  of  Divinity  Students  and  Greek  Testament  Classes.     Tart  I. 

Grammar.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.    Part  II.  Vocabulary,  2s.  6d. 
Adoption   and    the    Covenant.      Some   Thoughts   on 

Confirmation.     Super-royal  161110,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Silver  Sockets;    and   other   Shadows   of  Redemption. 


Sermons  at  Christ  Church,  Hampstead.     Small  post  Svo,  6s. 
Warner  (C.  D.)  Back-log  Studies.     Boards,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 
Washington  Irving s  Little  Britain.     Square  crown  Svo,  6s. 
Watson  (P.  B.)  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.    Portr.    Svo,  15s. 
Webster.     (American  Men  of  Letters.)     i8mo,  2s.  6d. 
Weismann   (A.).  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent.      With  a 

Preface  by  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  and  numerous  Coloured  Plates. 

2  vols.,  8vo,  40j\ 
Wheatley  (H.  B.)  and  Delamotte  (P.  II)  Art  Work  in  Force- 

lain.     Earge  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Art  Work  in  Gold  and  Silver.     Modern.     Large  8vo, 

2S.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Decorative  Art.     10s.  6d. 


White  (R.  G.)  England  Without  and  Within.     New  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  lo.c  6d. 
Every -day  English,  crown  8vo,  105-.  6d. 
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White  (R.  G.)  Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphreys,  with  the  Episode 
of  Mr.  Washington  Adams  in  England,  and  an  Apology.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

Words  and  their  uses.     New  Edit.,  crown  Svo,  ios.6d. 

Whittier  (J.  G.)  The  King's  Missive,  and  later  Poems.  iSmo, 
choice  parchment  cover,  y.  6d. 

— The    Whittier  Birthday  Book.       Extracts    from    the 

Author's  writings,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Uniform  with  the 
"Emerson  Birthday  Book."  Square  i6mo,  very  choice  binding.  3^.  67. 
Life  of.    By  R.  A.  Underwood.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  \os.  6d. 


Wild  Flowers  of  Switzerland.     With  Coloured  Plates,  life:- size, 

from   living  Plants,    and   Botanical   Descriptions  of  each  Example. 

Imperial  4to,  63s.  nett. 
Williams  (C.F)  Tariff  Laws  of  the  United  States.    8vo,  10^.  6d. 
Williams  (II.  W.)  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     8vo,  21^. 
Williams  (M.)   Some  London    Theatres:    Past  and  Present. 

Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 
Wills,  A  Few  Hints  on  Proving,  without  Professional  Assistance. 

By  a  Probate  Court  Official.     7th  Edition,  revised,  with  Eonns 

of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is. 
Winckelmann  (John)  History  of  Ancient  Art.     Translated  by 

John  Lodge,  M.D.     Manv  Plates  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.,  8vo.  36s. 
Winks  (IV.  E.)  Lives  of  Illustrious  Shoemakers.     With  eight 

Portraits.     Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 
Witthaus   (R.  A.)   Medical  Student's  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

8vo,  16s. 
Woodbury  (Geo.  E.)  History  of  Wood  Engraving.     Illustrated, 

8vo,  18s. 
Woolsey  (C.  D.,  LL.D.)   Introduction  to   the  Study  of  Inter- 

national  Law  ;   designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in    Historical 

Studies.     5th  Edition,  demy  Svo,  i8.r. 
Woolson  (Constance  F.)     See  "  Low's  Standard  Novels." 
Wright  (Rev.   H.)   Friendship   of  God.     With    Biographical 

Preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  Portrait,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

'W'RIARTE  (Charles)  Florence:  its  History.     Translated  by 
**     C.  B.   Pitman.     Illustrated  with  500  Engravings.     Large  imperial 

4to,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  63s.;  or  12  Parts,  5-r.  each. 

History  ;  the  Medici ;  the  Humanists ;  letters  ;  arts  ;  the  Renaissance ; 

illustrious  Florentines;  Etruscan  art;  monuments;  sculpture;  painting. 
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CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C 
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